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HOPES AND FEARS FOR 1850. 


It is a wonderful thing to be a Catholic. It is more than 
wonderful: it is so awful, that, were it not for the consolations 
which the Catholic religion confers, it would be overwhelming 
and appalling. What Catholic can realise, even in a faint 
measure, all that is involved in the fact that he, personally, 
ts a Catholic, and not tremble at the thoughts on which he 
dwells? Take any one of us—the writer of these lines, or 
any one Catholic who reads them—and think for a few 
moments what that person is, and the spiritual condition in 
which he is at this moment existing. On every side he touches 
on the Infinite and the Eternal. Himself a mote in the sun- 
beam, a speck in the universe, his past, his present, and his 
future are all bound up in ineffable intimacy with the will and 
the glory of the everlasting God. From the most venial of 
his sins, with which he, the mere breath of his Creator, is 
permitted to insult the majesty of the Omnipotent, to the 
never-ending chant of praise with which he hopes to make the 
very heavens resound hereafter—all that he does, all that he 
thinks, all that he zs, begins, 1 is carried on, and is ended in in- 
comprehensible connexion with the attributes of the Eternal. 
Oh, wonderful thought! mysterious, indescribable, un- 
fathomable destiny! A few ycars ago this creature had no 
existence; he simply was not; and now, what is he? Think 
only upon one of the circumstances of his present state—look 
at him as he kneels before the little tabernacle upon a humble 
altar, What is it that this poor, helpless, sorrowing, sinning 
one is engaged in? He is adoring God; he is commencing 
the occupations of eternity. Nothingness is resting upon 
Omnipotence; a sinner is bathing in the blood of God. Who 
can comprehend. it? We can but believe, and believing, while 
we tremble, rejoice. 
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Then turn to the light in which the Catholic is regarded 
by the world about him, ‘and the wonder becomes more w onder- 
ful still, Go forth from the church where you have left him 
prostrate before his God, and observe the throng that fills the 
streets without. See that restless stream of human beings, 
careworn, cager, sad, or boisterous—see how the tide of life 
surges to and fro in the thoroughfares of a vast city such as 
London—and, amidst the countless variations of individual 
interests and passions, how they are a// united in one delusion 
respecting that Catholic worshipper. Single out one of them 
as a type of his kind, and pause to realise ‘his state also. Be- 
einning from nothingness, he has been created and redeemed 
by God, and perhaps also was once made the living temple 
of God in baptism. His existence once commenced, it will 
never end. Eternity is before him; and what an eternity! 
If he is not one of the few who may know and love God with- 
out knowing and loving his Church also, who can steadily con- 
template the coming eternity of that one solitary being, and 
not shudder at the picture which faith reveals? And now that 
person is habitually regarding the Catholic and his religion 
with pity and dislike, if not with horror and hatred! We are 
as unknown to the millions amongst whom we live as are the 
actions of unborn generations to the men of this present day. 
Some fear us, some abhor us, some despise us, some wonder 
at us, some pay us a trifling measure of respect or regard; but 
none comprehend us. We share the lot of Him who has made 
us his own, and are strangers to our very brethren. The 
Jews accounted the Son of God to be an ignorant mechanic, 
an impostor, a dealer in unholy arts, a destroyer of all that is 
pure and honourable; and Ienglishmen account us, in our de- 
eree, What the Jews accounted Jesus Christ. The Gentiles 
rage; the people devise vain things; the kings of the earth 
stand up; the princes meet together, against the Lord and 
against his Christ.” Who can count the multitude of the de- 
lusions which fill the souls of the people of this country against 
the Church of God?) Who can walk along the crowded streets, 
or look down upon the dense mass of human beings that is 
eathered together in a great public assemblage, and reckon the 
sum of the hatred, the crror, and the contempt which fills the 
hearts of almost all those thousands against each one of us? 

Yet where is the Catholic, in whose heart faith is strong 
and love is ardent, who is conscious of one thought of fear 
towards this innumerable host of foes? At the beginning 
of this new year, when the Church prepares to celebrate her 
thirty-seventh jubilee, what is the sentiment that animates 
the breast of every English Catholic who deserves the name ? 
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While all is marshalling for the battle; while signs and por- 
tents multiply, and betoken the fierceness of the coming con- 
flict between the Church and her foes; while we hear the 
trumpet summoning us to a far harder trial than our fathers 
endured —the trial, not of patient endurance, but of mingled 
prosperity and warfare;—who is there who is conscious of one 
single thought of dismay, or dreads to encounter any weapon 
which the skill of man or of Satan can fashion and wield against 
us? While kingdoms are falling, and old institutions are sw ept 
away, and new devices spring up to delude, and we perccive 
that the very fabric of English life is crumbling and tottering 
beneath our feet, what is “it that the Catholic feels when he 
turns in upon himself, and estimates the position in which he 
stands prepared for the shock and the struggle? Does the 
thought ever cross his mind that the society to which he be- 
longs is about to fall to pieces and perish? Is he moved with 
apprehension when he hears the raging of the voices which 
proclaim that the Papacy is about to yield to the common lot 
of mortal kingdoms? Does he dread lest faith should lose its 
vital power because every science of man’s devising seems less 
trustworthy every age that passes? Does it appear to him to 
be within the limits of possibility that a time should come 
when the Catholic religion and the Catholic Church shall be 
no more? Are not his ‘thoughts like those of one who watches 
the tumult of the elements abov e, and sees the heavens black 
with clouds, and rent with lightning, and echoing with thunder, 
and deluged with rains, and swept with hurricanes, and yet 
never for one instant conceives that the bright and glorious 
sun will be driven by the storm from its place in the firma- 
ment, or shorn of one ray of its ceaseless light ? 

Such are our thoughts for futurity. We know not what 
is at hand. We can no more pierce the gloom with prophetic 
eaze than with our feeble eyes we can discern the azure hea- 
vens through the thick blackaess of a thunder-cloud. We 
cannot guess at the circumstantial peculiarities of our own 
fate. What shall be the sufferings or the triumphs of the 
Pope; what nations shall apostatise, and what become Catho- 
lic; who amongst ourselves shall fall away, who shall perse- 
vere, and who amongst our friends shall have grace to submit 
to the truth; what shall be the precise issue of Anglicanism, 
Methodism, and every other phase of religious variation ; and 
even how, or by what exact means, we shall fulfil our own call- 
ing, and sustain the Lord’s battle against his foes;—all these 
things are hidden from our knowle dee: : yet, as the sun above 
us rises in its majesty, unmoved and untouched by the tem- 
pests of this nether sky, so does our faith display to us the 
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undying life and beauty of her whose children and soldiers we 
are. So surely as we expect that the Creator of the universe 
will uphold the vast orb of light in the place where He has 
hune it, until the last day; so surely do we know that the 
Creator of the Catholic Chureh will uphold her upon the earth 
on which He set her up, till the day when the sun and moon 
pass away for ever, but when she still abides, and enters upon 
her ete rnity. 

Still, joyful and bold as we are, and as we ought to be, 
we can scarecly let the opening of such a year as ‘this go by 
without recurring for a while to our anxieties respecting our- 
selves. [ncouraging as is the present position of the Catholic 
body in England, “when contrasted with its lot for many a past 
year, it were folly to overlook the reality and weight of the 
disadvantages under which we still labour; for we cannot for- 
get that the promise of perpetuity and victory which has been 
eviven to the Church is not given to any one individual branch 
of the whole. It matters not that for three hundred years of 
persecution the Catholics of this country have held firm the 
faith of their fathers, and that in our own time a movement is 
in progress which half a century ago was deemed impossible. 
In a year, or a month, all may be changed. Notwithstanding 
the infallible nature of the Divine promise to the Church her- 
self, the conversion of Ingland depends in no little degree 
upon ourselyes—upon our zeal, our piety, our wisdom, and 
our prayers. With our hopes for the coming year we there- 
fore mingle many a fear lest our own carclessness or errors 
should ruin the glorious cause we have in hand. The sight 
of that vast array of foes who are drawn up for the battle 
avainst us awakens such bitter thoughts of our own short- 
comings, that we are almost tempted to cast away our new- 
found hopes in despair, and to believe that Catholicism, such 
as it is In our hands, can never master that terrible adversary 
with which it is summoned to contend. 

That English Catholics, indeed, are not alive to their want 
of preparation for the conflict, cannot be said with any truth. 
Go where we may, the very air resounds with our lamenta- 
tions and complaints. Livery body has his grievance 3 every 
body has some terrible defect to be remedied ; every body cries 
out against some one else, and wonders, or declaims, or sits 
down in despair. There is not an element in our Catholic 
existence which does not furnish food for sadness. Education, 
church-building, money matters, the poor, the rich, the clergy, 
the laity, the bishops, the colleges, —every where welt 
finds matter for serious complaints, serious remonstrances, and 
serious dismay. On many of the subjects which call for our 
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most searching investigation, and which mest be amended if 
we are to do our duty as we ought to God and man, we have 
already so often enlarged, that we need now say no more upon 
them. There is, however, one special ground for anxicty, 
which, as it may be said to be the great standing subject of 
lamentation amongst us, can sc: weely be passed over without 
a few rapid thoughts at the commencement of our new year 
of jubilee. In every Catholic society, where Catholic affairs 
are talked of with earnestness and candour, on this one topic 
our complaints are on a par with our helplessness to remedy 
the mischiefs over which we grieve. 

This topic is, our want of “Catholic organisation, IWVhy arc 
English Catholics never united? Why is it that, agreeing in 
faith beyond all the rest of the world, we disagree in every 
other matter more than ordinary Protestants and unbelievers ? 
Why will not the bishops, and the clergy, and the laity pull 
together, and write books, and publish ‘periodicals, and build 
churches, and found schools, and superintend ecclesiastical 
education, and confer and contend with the State, and, in 
short, do every thing with one hand, as we trust they all have 
one heart? Why do we waste our energies and our money 
till we are ashamed to look one another in the face 2? Why do 
we stand with our eyes and mouths open, staring at our difli- 
culties, wondering, wishing, hoping, fearing, grumbling, and 
fault- finding ; and repeating, till the whole heart is sick, the 
old story of Catholic mismanagement, Catholic disunion, Ca- 
tholic extravagance, and Catholic impotence 2? This, we say, 
is a scarcely overcharged picture of the doleful strains of sor- 
row with which we are wont to console ourselves for our mis- 
doings in every part of this island. 

Now, then, let us look the fact in the face; and in place of 
dreaming of a Catholic Utopia, such as never existed upon 
this earth, even in the days of the Apostles, let us ask our- 
selves, as men, what can be accomplished, and what it is per- 
fectly hopeless to attempt. Is this perfect organisation a pos- 
anes ae Is it as possible among Catholics as among Pro- 
testants? Is it more so, oris it less so? And if it is less so, 
how comes it so to be ? 

For ourselves, we have no hesitation in avowing our con- 
viction that the perfect organisation for which so many cry 
out is utterly impossible in the Catholic Church, not only in 
Iengland at the present time, but in all countries at all times ; 
and we cannot perceive the shadow of a proof that such a thing 
ever did exist, except in the stories of romancing idealists, 
Who, finding that this world is a rough and thorny place, even 
for Christians, must needs believe that a millennium did once 
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exist, if not in the days of the Apostles, at least in the middle 
ages. Christianity docs not mould and fashion the intelli- 
gences and feclings of its children to such a uniformity of 
type as to admit of this faultless unanimity in action. It does 
not obliterate the peculiarities of individual character, or con- 
fer a semi-omniscience even on the most saintly souls. Men 
of different degrees of ability, of different classes of mind, and 
possessing different amounts of information, must often act 
against one another, even when most closely united in aim- 
ing at the same end. We may mourn over this necessity, if 
we will, as we mourn over the existence of evil and sorrow. 
Nevertheless, so Almighty God has created man, and the 
Church, which consists of men. No doubt, if we had planned 
the universe, we should have devised something very different, 
and, if dreamers are to be believed, something far more unex- 
ceptionable than that strange system of which we find our- 
selves to be component atoms. From the law of gravity down- 
wards, we should have changed all. There would have been 
no doubts, no fears, no quarrels, no earthquakes, no pesti- 
lences, no death, and no hell. But as we are simply the 
creatures of the unfathomable purposes of the Eternal, it is 
mere child’s-play to weep and mourn after a supposed perfec- 
tion, instead of vigorously attempting what is practical, and 
suited to this working world. 

‘To expect, therefore, that all our vicars-apostolic should 
act in every Catholic affair as if all the eight together were in 
possession of identically the same f faculties and the same know- 
ledge, is absurd. ‘I’o find fault with the clergy of a town or 
city, and with the laity of their congregations, because nobody 
will give up his private opinion on matters which he conceives 
to be of vast moment—to put forth our own pet schemes, and 
then marvel that they have no charm in the eyes of all living 
British Catholics—in a word, to call upon people to devote 
their purse and their energies to the furtherance of means of 
which they personally disapprove, is worse than useless. Why 
should I give up my own view to another man, when I con- 
scientiously believe that Iam as well informed in the matter 
as he is, and when I conceive the practices he would enforce 
to be not only unprofitable but mischievous? Bishops are 
mcn—priests are men—lay-folk are men; and when we say 
they all are men, we do not mean to say that they all are 
shameful sinners, and act from mixed motives (for we have a 
right to expect Catholics to triumph over these obstacles to 
union), but we mean that their natural intellects are dif- 
ferently constituted by Almighty God himself; that they 
have been educated in different feelings and habits, and can- 
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not (except by inspiration) possess equal information on all 
subjects on which they are called to act; and therefore we 
vever shall agree to the extent which many persons require of 
Catholics. We must take the Church and ourselves as God 
has made us, and act together where we can; not suflering 
our differences to thwart our united action in points where 
we are united in judgment, and ever differing as brothers, 
and not as foes. 

Again: it is undeniable that English Catholics have not 
only been distinguished for their disunion, but that they have 
been, and still are, more disunited in many practical matters 
than many Protestants and Infidels. But why is this? Is it 
not to our indelible disgrace and shame? cry the very parties 
sometimes most marked for their disagreement. Is it not a 
want of Christian love and singleness of purpose which fosters 
this abominable and ex xagecrated independence of character ? 
Ought we not to labour to root out this personal self-depen- 
dence, not only as a defect, but almest as a sin? We think 
not. We do not believe that this positiveness in personal 
opinion, which is our characteristic, does necessarily spring 
from any thing that is sinful, even in the most venial degree. 
Our uncharitable imputations upon one another’s motives, 
and our headlong public attacks upon each other, are too 
often the result of the uncured evils of our own hearts; but 
we do not believe that our opposition in action is generally 
to be imputed to any such source; nor do we concur in another 
explanation of its origin, which is frequently brought forward. 
It arises, according to the theory of many persons, from the 
natural reaction of the mind, which, being compelled to sub- 
mit itself to authority in matters of faith, makes up for the 
control to which it thus submits by an unbounded license in 
all other questions on which it exercises itsclf. We do not 
believe that this és the true solution of the problem. We 
suspect our disagreements to have a less dishonourable origin. 
We are more than ordinarily dogmatic and unyielding, because 
we are more sure of the groundwork of our actions—namely, 
our faith—than any species of unbcliever can possibly be. 
Hvery Catholic can attain a certainty of religious knowledge, 
and a purity of aim in his acts, which are utterly impossible 
in the most admirable or accomplished of the world around 
him. Strenuously disowning that strange sort of quasi-inspi- 
ration which Protestants claim, the humblest Catholic is yet 
more confident of the truth of all the separate articles of his 
creed than those who are not Catholics can conceive. What 
single Catholic doctrine is there which may not be as well 
known to every one of our Catholic readers as to the most 
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learned doctor of the Church? Religious certainty with us 
not being a matter of intellectual study, or biblical criticism, 
or acute reasoning powers, but simply a oift from God, granted 
alike to us all, we stand on terms of equality towards one ano- 
ther to which Protestants are total strangers. ‘* What does the 
Church teach?” is the question put by profound theologian and 
ignorant layman alike; and when this very easily ascertainable 
fact is scttled, all are on the same footing for commencing 
action. Hence that weight of personal authority, which is 
the grand instrument for producing united action among Pro- 
testants, has far less power amongst ourselves. The Catholic 
Church does not swarm with sclf-constituted Popes, like the 
theological, scientific, and political world. Were individual 
Catholics, whether prelates or laymen, to attempt to enforce 
that intellectual slavery on their fellows, without which this 
utopian union cannot be, they would be laughed at and 
scouted for their pains. The wiscst and most learned 
amongst us are compelled to tolerate differences of view 
among their fellow-Catholics, which they would over-ride and 
beat down, were we not all on equal terms as regards the 
articles of our faith. 

At the same time, also, this very positiveness in his creed 
communicates itself to the whole practical character of the 
Catholic. | He does not love individual independence because 
he abhors the controlling power of authority in faith, but 
because he doves the certainty which that authority bestows. 
He is so sensible of the blessings of law and government in 
purely doctrinal questions, that he is tempted to seek for the 
establishment of a similar unanimity in all practical matters. 
It is not a love of disunion that makes us disagree, but—para- 
doxical as it may seem—it is a love of union. Our error lies 
in expecting too much; in hoping for so much from co-opera- 
tion, that we both neglect individual action, and refuse to act 
together when we can, because we caunot act together in every 
minute detail, and on every separate question. We long so 
ardently for unity, that we will not agree to differ. We are 
so fully possessed with a conviction of our own independence, 
that we will not allow to others what we claim for ourselves. 
Instead of commencing by organised action in points where 
we are already united in opinion, we must needs struggle and 
pant after an impossible unanimity, and talk without ‘ceasing, 
while we ought to be silent and begin at once to act. 

A union, then, or organisation, of English Catholics for 
general Catholic purposes we account to be a baseless vision. 
It is beyond the attainment of human facultics. Such a thing 
never was, and never will be. But, at the same time, an or- 
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vanisation, if not of our whole body, at least of considerable 
numbers amongst us, for specific purposes, is not only possible, 
but is of the highest importance at this present juncture. — In 
a subsequent article of our journal will be found suggestions 
for such an organisation for one particular aim ; and “though 
it contemplates | the union of but one small locality, we see no 
reason why even the whole of England or of Scotland should 
not be organised for purposes of similar character. Neverthe- 
less, we venture once more to press upon our readers the abso- 
lute necessity for individual energy and self-sacrifice for the 
attainment of the ends in which we all agree. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, this very question of Catholic organisation. The Ca- 
tholic body cannot organise itself by one simultancous, self- 
originating impulse. “It must be done by individuals, and 
commence with small beginnings. No one can tell from what 
quarter and from how humble an origin it might not at an 

time arise. One thing only is certain—we never shall find 
ourselves organised, It must be a thing of slow degrees. It 
must be tried on a small scale, and on certain limited objects, 
and prove itself a working system by success, before Catholics 
in general will take it up, or believe it any thing better than 
one of the innumerable schemes of all kinds which the last 
century has seen attempted amongst us and come to nought. 
It is idle to talk of Bishops correcting every abuse, and wield- 
ing the whole strength of the Catholic body, pecuniary, in- 
tellectual, and moral, with superhuman wisdom and might. 
It is as unreasonable to expect such a miracle in England, as 
to be amazed because Rome, under the rule of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, is not a paradise of immaculate saints. Every man 
must do not only his duty, but more than his duty, in the sphere 
in which he is placed, uniting with those who are willing to 
unite, and rousing others to do the same by a holy emulation. 
Thus, and thus only, shall we master the obstacles that oppose 
our onward march; and thus, and thus only, shall we attain 
to that unanimous action, which, if not all that idealists yearn 
for, is yet all that can be attained on this side the grave. 

And now, with one word of cordial thanks to our readers, 
and to all who have in any way aided us in carrying forward 
the work of our journal, we conclude our opening address for 
the New Year. All the sympathy, all the aid we could rea- 
sonably have looked for, we have found, and unquestionable 
success is gradually crowning our efforts. The commence- 
ment of our fifth volume finds us with a rapidly increasing cir- 
culation, with additional contributors, and with expressions 
from all quarters of the esteem in which our humble efforts 
ure held. We have at least the satisfaction of being able to 
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say that we have practised what we have just now been 
preaching, and that the results we should anticipate in the 
case of others have come to pass in our own. FTZven the most 
cautious and long-headed are now convinced that the Jtambler 
is so far established that it must be its own fault if its ulti- 
mate success is not all that its well-wishers can desire. I[ely- 
ing upon none of those sources which are ordinarily counted 
necessary for the establishment of a new periodical, such as a 
well-filled purse, a powerful bookselling interest, or a numer- 
ous array of great names as patrons; with no authority to 
back it, and not coming into the world as the recognised 
organ of any powerful party or class of opinions; but tr usting 
only to what could be effected by a single individual and a 
few friends, animated by courage, and abstaining from per- 
sonalitics, we have now, at the end of two years, fairly made 
good our footing ; and in requesting our friends to continuc 
their exertions in our behalf, and to do all that lies in their 
power to increase the number of our subscribers, we know 
that we appeal to sympathies already warmly kindled in our 
favour, and ask a boon which will not be refused. At an 
epoch so pregnant with mighty results as this very year may 
be, it is of no little moment that a journal which atte mpts, 
with whatever faults, to meet the terrible questions of the 
time, should be maintained amongst us with the utmost prac- 
ticable efficiency. All around is in fitful motion; men’s hearts 
are failing them for fear. ‘Thousands and tens of thousands 
of longing eyes are turned wistfully to that Church of which 
it is our unspeakable privilege to be children. In her they 
hope to recognise the lineaments of that true mother from 
whom this nation was stolen in the days of their forefathers. 
The millions of our countrymen are walking to and fro, and 
seeking for some to guide them; while science, and philo- 
sophy, and polities are failing to give rest to their souls, and a 
dark unfathomable future presents itself to their shuddering 
gaze. ‘The old feeling towards Catholicism is well nigh ex- 
tinct. New thoughts towards us are springing up; perhaps 
more friendly, perhaps more ferociously hostile, but still not 
the same as hitherto. ‘The malignant spirit who rules this 
world is beginning to cry aloud before the approach of the 
Church, as “the devils of old cried out before the presence 
of Christ. ‘Torment me not!” is the fieree remonstrance 
of that power which even now feels the awful touch of the 
hand of God ; and with shouts, and mockings, and blasphemies, 
would fain scare away his messengers when they bear the 
gospel of peace to the souls which have been groaning under 
its internal sway, 
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What need have we, therefore, of every instrument which 
may inform us of the subtle snares which Satan is preparing! 
Ilow momentous it is that we should be accurately informed 
of the nature of that system of delusion which, under the end- 
less guises of Protestantism, Infidelity, and Sensualism, is per- 
petuating the reign of sin among men, and blinding its victims 
to the claims of her who comes with power to save. ‘To aid 
our brother Catholics in some little measure in this mortal 
strife, will be, as hitherto, our strenuous endeavour; and we 
are assured that, in requesting those who share our feelings, 
our hopes, and our fears, to strengthen us in the responsible 
oflice we have ventured to undertake, we are not asking in 
vain. 








TOWN CHURCHES. 


We want from twenty-five to thirty new Catholic churches in 
London only. How many more we need throughout Great 
Britain may be gathered from the necessities of the metropolis. 
As we slowly proceed to supply this awful want, what kind of 
churches shall we build, and how shall we pay for them? We 
do not mean, shall they be Gothic or Roman, for in this every 
man should follow his own predilections: but what should be 
their ordinary size, and what extent of splendour should we 
permit ourselves to aim at in their construction and decora- 
tion ? 

First, then, as to their size. Shall we mimic the old 
cathedral or collegiate church, or content ourselves with the 
ancient parish church as a model, suited to our practical neces- 
sities? Now, what are the purposes which, as Catholics, we 
are bound to accomplish in church-building, for the sake of 
our fellow-Christians? A glance at our spiritual condition 
shews us that, except in rare cases, we are not in a position 
to raise magnificent structures, rivalling the most gorgeous 
edifices of our days of ecclesiastical and secular wealth. We 
must do what our forefathers would have done in our circum- 
stances. ‘They first raised a sufficient, and more than sufli- 
cient, number of churches for the general spiritual necessities 
of their whole population; and then, when the clergy and 
monks were multiplied, and the treasury overflowed with gold, 
they pulled down the humble cathedrals and abbeys where 
saintly prelates had delighted to dwell, and reared in their 
places the noblest fanes which art and piety could devise. And 
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thus it is that we find that wherever a cathedral or collegiate 
church was surrounded by a dense population, it was also sur- 
rounded by a cluster of smaller churches, which served for tlic 
ordinary spiritual purposes of the people. 

In fact, churches beyond a certain size are practically use- 
less for the daily and weekly necessities of Catholics. They 
serve for the more splendid and extraordinary functions of the 
Church; but if we depend upon them for lifting up our vast 
masses of the poor from the depths of their ignorance and 
sin, we shall bitterly be disappointed. We account, then, 
that, with certain exceptions, our new churches should be of 
such a size as to permit a preacher with average voice to be 
distinctly heard by the whole congregation ; and also to bring 
the altar so near to all, that no one shall fee/ himself, as it 
were, driven away even from the sight of that spot where his 
heart delights to dwell. There is something positively ludi- 
crous in attempting to instruct a countless mass of human 
beings, of whom one-half can barely see the preacher enacting 
What is to them a dumb show. There is something most 
chilling to one’s devotion to be compelled to hear Mass so far 
from the altar, that a pocket telescope is almost needed to dis- 
cern the movements of the celebrating priest ; and when, as at 
the present time, the immense majority of our people are poor, 
dull, and ill-instructed to the very last degree, it becomes a 
cruel mockery thus to tantalise them with dim, distant visions, 
and with the voiceless gesticulations of a preacher, of whose 
words scarce one in ten can penetrate through their ears to 
their inmost souls. ‘There may be something superficially 
grand in addressing a multitude of some two or three thou- 
sand people, but there is something also intrinsically absurd, 
considering that the human voice is not created to fill an area 
in which such throngs are collected; and that all the zeal and 
all the piety in the world will not alter the laws of sound which 
God has created. It is quite a different thing in the case of 
the more rare and magnificent ceremonies of the Church. In 
these last, however profitable it may be to assist at them when 
we can, they are not necessary to our spiritual life; but when 
the Church positively commands us a// to hear Mass with de- 
votion on certain days, and when the instruction received in 
sermons is practically the sole instruction which is within the 
reach of the great body of the poor, it becomes an absolute 
duty in us to take care that our churches are so planned and 
multiplied that a// may really fulfil the obligations under 
which they are Jaid. 

Now it is certain that few preachers can make themselves 
intelligible to an audience of more than eight hundred or 
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a thousand persons, especially of the poor, who are slow of 
apprehension, and therefore require to hear more distinctly 
than the more educated. Those who doubt this statement 
have only to make the experiment themselves. They need 
but to place themselves in the extremities of our churches 
and chapels, to be convinced that even in these there are many 
of the poor who by no possibility can comprehend what the 
preacher says. Let us, then, suppose the case of a church to 
contain eight hundred persons, in order not to be above the 
mark. Indeed, we know well, from many examples, that 
there are hundreds of our clergy who have not lungs to make 
themselves distinctly heard even by eight hundred people. 
However, let us see what can be done with a church of this 
size, and how such a church can be built. 

Such a church will adequately supply the necessities of a 
Catholic population of about four thousand persons. We 
may take it for granted that it has three priests attached to it; 
or that, if it has but two, one of them duplicates on Sundays 
and days of obligation, so that, three Masses are said within its 
walls. © Three times 800 being 2400, it follows that 2400 per- 
sons may thus hear Mass every Sunday, and that (it being sup- 
posed that there is both an afternoon and an evening service 
in the church) a considerable number may have the benefit of 
a second service, with a sermon or catechising. But 2400 
persons must be taken to represent 4000; for in every family 
we can only expect about three-fifths to be able to come to 
church, on account of old age, infancy, or sickness. In each 
family there are, further, on the average, five individuals ; 
therefore, a church holding 800 persons supplies the wants of 
4000 individuals, and of 800 families. 

In the next place, can 800 families build for themselves 
a church of the size they require? If they are rich, of course 
they can; but can our average Iinglish Catholic population 
do this? We have no doubt that, by a judicious organisation 
and zealous superintendence, few districts could not raise a 
sufficient sum to build a church, which, if not gorgeous, 
should be at least substantial, and should look like a church, 
and not like a barn, or one of the old-fashioned Methodist 
conventicles. We do not say that in London, or other cities 
where ground is frightfully dear, our average population could 
purchase the site as well as pay for the building. For this 
they must look to the charity of the few and the wealthy; and 
we are confident that, were our poor once brought to do their 
utmost, the few and the wealthy would not be called to their 
aid in vain. 

But what will a town church (for we are not speaking of 
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country churches) cost, exclusive of the site, but including 
every other expense? Of course we do not mean a church 
with a stately tower or spire, and a peal of cight or twelve 
bells; but a church to which these additions may be made 
he reafter, and which at the first contains all that is necessary 
for the reverent and edifying celebration of the worship of 
God. In these necessities we include not only proper vest- 
ments and the like, but an organ and a fair amount of pic- 
tures or images, and other such peculiar characteristics of a 
Catholic church. 

Such a church, unquestionably, can be built for 45002, 
and not only can be, but has been not unfrequently built. 
lor it must be remembered that, in a town church, there will 
generally be but one front—namely, the entrance. The diffi- 
c culty of procuring ground will generally make it necessary to 
block up the other ‘three sides of the building, and to obtain 
all the requisite light from the upper story ; aud this necessity, 
if it is disliked as a matter of taste, at any rate diminishes con- 
siderably the cost of a church, though at the same time it ren- 
ders a certain inerease in internal decoration especially desir- 
able. Can four thousand Catholics, then, ordinarily raise 
40002. to build the mere fabric. That they should do this at 
once is clearly impossible, but in four years they surely may 
do it with ease. Jour thousand individuals, as we have secn, 
represent eight hundred families; and therefore, in estimating 
their powers to bestow, we must reckon them at eight hun- 
dred only, remembering at the same time that there are many 
families in which two or more persons have separate and inde- 
pendent sources, from which they can contribute. 

In eight hundred families we might surely reckon upon 
fifty who “could contribute 2s. per w eek, upon a hundred who 
could give 1s., upon two hundred who could give 6d., upon 
two hundred more who could give dd., upon a hundred who 
could give 2d., on fifty who could give Id., and on a hundred 
who could give nothing. Upon this we might calculate in 
round numbers; not indeed supposing that the sums might be 
collected by magic, or by merely holding a public meeting 
and making a few speeches, or by putting an advertisement in 
the newspapers. Such a collection would demand the com- 
bined energies of a small body of collectors, and a large body 
of sub- collectors, aroused and taught their duty by. zealous 
and indefatigable superintending clergy ; and it would require 
also that our clergy should force upon the consciences of their 
flocks far different ideas on self- denying alms-giving from 
those which are now too common among the Catholic Taity of 
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Of such an organised system of collection the annual pro- 
duce would be as follows :— 


50 families at 2s, per week , . £260 0 0 
100 - Is. 99 ° ° ° 260 0 OU 
200 me Gd. » . ° ° 260 0 O 
250 mt — * ; , ; 162 10 O 
100 » S ° ° , 43 6 8 

70 - Id. ,, ; . , 1 3 4 





Total : . : . £1001 0 0 


In four years this would pay for the church. The first 
ycar might be spent in organising the system, and collecting 
the first year’s payments; half of the second year in making 
arrangements with architect and builder; and the remaininy 
two and a half years in building and completing the fabric. 

That the sum here named would, when judiciously laid 
out, pay for a very creditable structure, and all necessary de- 
corations and fittings, the series of designs of which we now 
present the first to our readers will abundantly shew: while 
the names of the able architects who have furnished them are 
a full guarantee that the designs and estimates are genuine 
and honest, and that their designers consider themselves com- 
petent to carry out these, or similar designs, into actual effect. 
They are so estimated as to devote 4500/. to the fabric, in- 
cluding lighting and warming and architect’s commission. ‘This 
sum, however, zzcludes the cost of the tower, and also SOO/. 
for decoration and pictures, &c. Ina town church these latter 
would most advantageously be employed upon the lower walls, 
where no window would interrupt or distract the sight; and 
small as the sum may appear, it would go far towards pro- 
curing a series of exccllent copies of the greatest master- 
pieces of foreign artists. We should not even be surprised 
to find that, considering the low cost of copies made abroad, 
200/. would provide a very satisfactory series of the “ Stations 
of the Cross,” each of a large size, after such admirable works 
as Fiihrich’s Stations, recently painted in St. John’s Church 
at Vienna. How infinitely useful, as aids to Catholic devo- 
tion, would be such pictures, in comparison with a mere mul- 
tiplicity of costly * patterns” and unreadable inscriptions, every 
religious mind will perceive; while, as a pure question of art, 
the two species of decoration will not bear a moment’s con- 
trast. Monograms, stencilled leaves, stars, and heraldic em- 
blems, are all very well in their way, though they generally 
cost a prodigious sum; but they are not to be compared for a 
moment with those pictures and images which lift the soul 
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from earth to heaven, and please us, not only as artists and 
antiquarians, but as Christians and fellow-citizens with the 
saints In glory. 

The church now before our readers, which is designed by 
Mr. Matthew Hadfield of Sheffield, who has also supplied us 
with the following description, is arranged for a plot of land 
about 34 yards square, or for an irregular plot of about the 
same area. The form of the ground “being imaginary, it is 
probable enough that in actual execution some little modifi- 

cation of the plan might be necessary. It has but one front- 
age, and that to the south. 

The style here illustrated is generally called Byzantine, 
from the circumstance of its having taken its origin from 
Byzantium, after the scat of empire was removed thither from 
Rome, whence the ancient form of the Basilica was carried 
to the “ Mistress of the Kast.” The Christians in the new 
imperial city not finding, as in Rome, a crowd of ancient 
buildings—heathen temples, halls of justice, and the like—to 
convert into churches for the worship of the true God, they 
raised churches which still remain, and are familiar to most 
persons from the sketch-book and the narrative of travellers. 
Stone not readily presenting itself, brick proved the most 
available for use; and the artists of that age succeeded in 
developing, with this comparatively humble material, a style 
of ecclesiastical architecture peculiarly suited to the wants of 
the time, and which, with some modifications, rapidly spread 
into Italy, and, beyond the Alps, to Germany. In reaching 
this latter country, features were introduced which so changed 
its aspect, that it deserved and required a new title; and as 
it came from and through the Lombards, the name Lombardic 
has been given to it. The Rhine churches, which have afforded 
the principles upon which the present design is founded, are 
carried out in a fashion peculiarly suited to the habits and 
feelings of many of our own countrymen. 

The plan consists of nave, double aisles, tower, and apsidal 
termination, embracing a choir and an ambulatory beyond. 
The reasons for this peculiar arrangement will be at once 
recognised. Tirst, it gathers the people together in a com- 
pact mass, so that all may sce and hear both precentor and 
celebrant; and, secondly, it presents great advantages for 
light and ventilation, points to which too great attention can- 
not be paid. 

The level of the choir is raised some 4 feet or more above 
that of the nave; and behind it passes an aisle or ambulatory, 
for processions, at a lower level, giving entrance to the crypt 
beneath the choir. The choir is duly fitted with stalls for 
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choristers ; and pulpits, or ambones, are on either side of the 
ascent of steps from the nave. 

At the eastern end of the northern aisle, as being the most 
secluded portion of the edifice, is placed the chapel of the 
blessed Sacrament. 

The baptistery is at the east end of the southern aisle. 
This departure from ordinary custom and the rules of sym- 
bolism was necessary under the peculiar circumstances of the 
site and design. 

Above the baptistery, in a chamber opening into the choir, 
should stand the organ; and beyond this stands the spacious 
sacristy, at the south-east corner. 

The principal entrance to the church is beneath the tow er, 
the lower portion of which would form the porch. ‘There is 
a double doorway, with the rich mouldings and elegant foliage- 
work of the period. Should the funds not prove sufficient in 
any case for the carrying out of this portion of the design, the 
tower might be postponed, and merely the Sanctus bell-turret, 
in connexion with the sacristy and apse, be raised, as shewn 
in the external view. 

The confessionals might be conveniently placed in the 

eastern ambulatory. Chairs for 600 worshippers would be 
provided by the estimate, no benches being used. The floor 
would be tiled, and the roofs framed in open timbers, stained 
in the usual way, or decorated with colour, &c., according to 
the amount of funds which might eventually be available for 
such purposes. The glazing would be wrought in mosaics of 
coloured glass, or painted with foliage. 

The exterior would be built of particoloured bricks, with 
stone dressings and enrichments. ‘The south aisle would be 
lighted by cireular windows, cusped, a form familiar to those 
acquainted with the churches of Cologne and other German 
cities, the clerestory-wall on both sides being pierced with 
large semicircular-headed windows. ‘The interior view shews 
that additional light is gained by a lower clerestory, so to 
speak, over the arches of the second north aisle. ‘The pillars 
would be of stone, all the walls of brick, plastered in plain 
broad surfaces for future pictorial decoration, much of the 
interior effect depending upon the judicious treatment of the 
field here laid open to the artist. All the appointments for 
altar, sacristy, &c., as far as regards the fabric, would be 
included, exclusive, however, of furniture, such as lamps, 
candlesticks, organ, vestments, &c. 

The estimated cost of such a building would, we believe, 
not exceed 45002. ‘The 300. which is reserved for decorative 
painting must be expended at the beginning, in order to give 
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the interior a tolerable appearance; though to do adequate 
justice both to the building and the artist employed, a much 
larger sum would, of course, be necessary. 

In furnishing this design and estimate, Mr. Hadfield re- 
quests us to state, that he by no means wishes to be under- 
stood as regarding the Byzantine style as In every respect the 
best which can be employed for Christian churches, setting 
aside peculiar circumstances; but merely as considering it well 
fitted for practical use in the present exigencies of the Church 
in this country. 

We must further remind our readers that the merits of 
the accompanying designs, and of those which are to follow 
them, are not to be tested by a comparison with works on 
which a large outlay has been expended. ‘They are adapted 
to the wishes of those who would undertake only what they 
can pay for, and who, like St. Chrysostom of old, account thie 
splendours of Divine worship a species of dishonour to Al- 
mighty God, while the poor, who are his special represen- 
datives, remain untaught and unfed with the bread of life. 
‘They are strictly churches for a time of poverty and over- 
whelming pressure, like our own; and we cannot but think 
that the architect of the designs now before us has attained 
very considerable success in his plan for meeting our difficul- 
ties. ‘Those whose religious associations are connected with 
the most venerable Catholic churches of Germany and Italy 
will at once recognise their peculiar character ; nor need they 
be reminded of the gorgeous mosaics and paintings, many of 
them among the most interesting relics of Christian antiquity 
which yet survive, which make the foreign churches of this 
style almost as interesting to the ecclesiastical historian and 
the artist, as they are impressive to the devout private Chris- 
tian. In many of these ancient churches also, it will bere- 
collected that the altar still retains its first position, and is 
brought forward to the front of the chanecl, the choir and the 
clergy having seats round the chancel, behind the altar. Such 
is the position of the altar at St. Peter’s, and such a position 
would probably be preferred by many Catholics in our own 
time. 
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CATITOLIC PAROCHIAL MINISTRATIONS, 


VISITATION OF TIE SICK, 


Tne visitation of the sick is either the most comforting or 
the most disheartening part of a priest’s duty. At times he 
will feel that he is sent for merely as a matter of routine, his 
ininistrations will be coldly accepted, and his visit evidently 
regarded as rather a call for patience than a subject of satis- 
faction. Even where the sick themselves are glad and thankful 
(as is most commonly the case) to see him, the by-standers 
and attendants may possibly contrive to impress him with 
the painful sense of being in the way. ‘This discomfort is 
apt to be found particularly in hospitals and workhouses, 
where the frequent sight of misery has an unhappy tendency 
to blunt the feelings of compassion, and to induce a_ business- 
like way of regarding the ministrations of religion, as well 
as of corporal charity. And yet we have been told by more 
than one priest, that the exceptions to this rule are more 
numerous than might at first be supposed; and that where 
the clergy act with their accustomed moderation and for- 
bearance under those trying circumstances, waving their rights 
in things indifferent (where they would certainly have but a 
poor chance of vindicating them), and making friends, by kind 
and gentle ways, of that very influential body, the nurses, 
they will be exposed to few serious hindrances, though to 
some trials of humility; nay, that they will commonly mect 
with a great deal of civility and attention. It happens not 
unfrequently, as we are told, that these stern officials are 
struck by the power which the priest exercises over the pa- 
tient in matters affecting their own comfort and convenience, 
such as calmness of demeanour and thankful acceptance of 
services. For it is a fact not less observable than true, that 
the most clamorous opponents of sacerdotal influence are al- 
ways glad to avail themselves of it as a means of securing 
their own ease. 

On the other hand, the joy with which the priest is hailed 
by the wretched and suffering inmates of these charitable in- 
stitutions is no small compensation to him for what he loses 
in another way. If any where the ministers of the Church 
are felt as our guardian angels, surely it must be in a Pro- 
testant hospital or union workhouse. What a contrast our 
Mother’s words of loving tenderness to the language alter- 
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nately of profane jeering and peremptory insolence to which 
the ears of pious Catholics are exposed in those receptacles 
of unbefriended poverty! And if the very sight of a stole, 
or the sound of a ™ Dominus vobiscum,” seem to lull the 
ruffled spirit into calm and hopeful peace, what, it may well 
be conjectured, must be the effect, in such a place, of that 
sweet Presence which can convert ‘earth's loncliest dungeon 
into a paradise of delights ! 

And, in truth, it is only by considerations such as this 
that the priest is reconciled to the most painful necessity 
(incident to England) of carrying the blessed Sacrament, and 
giving communion, without any outward accompaniments of 
solemnity. ‘The transmission of the Adorable Victim from 
the church to the houses of the sick without attendants and 
lights, or any thing to denote its presence to the multitude 
through which It passes, is a proceeding so acutely repug- 
nant to the heart of our dear Mother the Church, that it is 
said to go on with the passive acquiescence, rather than under 
the explicit sanction, of the Holy See. May our good Lord, 
in his mercy, expedite the day when we may bear or escort 
Him through the strects like a Sovereign, instead of having 
(oh, shame and blasphemy!) to muffle Him like a prisoner, 
or smuggle Him like some contraband treasure! How beau- 
tiful is the mode in which the Church provides for this 
august transit, so full of blessing to the people which, unlike 
our own, are holy enough to rejoice in it, or at least wise 
enough to suffer it! How have we seen the crowd awed 
into silence and subdued into humble devotion, as the well- 
known signal has announced, in some foreign city, the ap- 
proach of the Living God, on his way to the chamber of the 
sick and dying! Though veiled from the eyes of the multi- 
tude, He is recognised by the white robe of the priest who bears 
Him, by the canopy which shelters Him, and by the lamps 
of the attendants who escort Him. We have ourselves scen 
the busy hum of a market-place suddenly hushed at the 
sound of the bell, as it denoted the approach of the little 
procession ; and, as the Adorable passed, the military pre- 
sentingarms, and the by-standers falling on their knees to 
make the biessing of the people their own. We have fol- 
lowed the train, and found ourselves at the entrance of one of 
the poorest of the poor houses in the city, where, when the 
priest had passed within the open door, ‘the torch-bearers 
formed a guard around it, continuing the recitation of appro- 
priate psalms. And as the passers- -by observed these signs of 
the Divine Presence im that lowly dwelling, they bared their 
heads in acknowledgment of Its majesty. Meanwhile, not a 
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Catholic inmate of any house along the line of the procession, 
but, as it neared his dwelling, fell down and said his Pater and 
hve. or other devotion, in honees of the adorable Sacrament, 
or, as he would naturally’ s say, “le bon Dieu.” They who 
accompanied the procession with lanterns were generally the 
members of the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, who 
gain an indulgence of one hundred days by performing this 
act of respect. In a beautiful article which appeared some 
time back in the Dublin Review, and which was attributed to 
the eloquent and graceful pen of Dr. Wiseman, it was said 
how vividly the presence of our Lord in the blessed Sacrament 
is realised in Spain, where the procession of the holy Viati- 
cum is described in the language of the country as a kind of 
royal progress. “ His Divine Majesty i is coming ;” such is the 
account which a devout Spaniard would give of its approach. 
If the earthly sovereign encounters the ‘King of Heaven on 
his way to the sick, he quits the royal carriage and resigns it to 
the priest. Ifa party of guests is assembled at a dinner-table, 
and the bell is heard outside, denoting the approach of the 
procession, immediately the feast is interrupted, and the com- 
pany betake themselves to prayer. 

How miserable the contrast to these doings in our own 
degenerate England! Here, instead of exposing the blessed 
Sacrament to devotion, we must hide it from blasphemy and 
insult. With the treasure buried in his bosom, the priest 
must quicken his steps through the crowded thoroughfare to 
avoid the rude jostle or anticipate the flippant jest. After 
night-fall the danger of irreverent riot or impudent molesta- 
tion is increased to a frightful extent. How deplorable truly 
is the condition of a country which expels the Lord of power 
from its infected streets, and will have none of those gracious 
ministrations which He is ever impatient to dispense towards 
it! 

The reception with which the priest is apt to mect in the 
dwellings of the poor, especially when he goes to give com- 
munion to the sick, is often a compensation and relief to 
the distress of bearing the Holy Victim in such sorry guise 
through the public streets. W hatever else the poor Irish lose 
in this Protestant country, they rarely lose their faith, at least 
all traces of it; and cold and dead must be the heart of that 
Catholic who feels no emotion of tenderness and reverence 
at the entrance of his Lord under his roof. Ordinarily, He 
receives a hearty, although outwardly but a sorry welcome, 
The little table set by the sick-bed, covered with as clean a 
cloth as the scanty wardrobe of the house supplies, a phial 
of holy water for the * asperges,” a glass or cup for the ablu- 
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tion of the priest’s fingers, and a blessed candle ready to be 
lighted on the cutrance of the adorable Sacrament, constitute 
the simple and touching preparation for the domestic ceremo- 
nial. ‘lhe members of the family often gather round, on their 
knees, and the languid eye of the sick or dying sufferer is 
sometimes seen to assume a preternatural brightness as he 
listens, in the presence of the Holiest, to the sweet words of 
consolation,  Mece Agnus Dei, ecce, qui tollit peceata mundi.” 
And not less observable is the heavenly composure which, in 
favourable instances, is often seen to pass over the worn 
and pallid countenance during those few moments of highest 
earthly privilege, in which the sacred species, as yet uncon- 
sumed, indicates and involves the immediate presence of Christ 
in the tabernacle of the body. ‘ Both after the viaticum 
and after extreme unction,” says a priest, ‘‘ I have witnessed 
the most inexpressible, yet most unmistakable, evidences of 
internal peace upon the countenance of the recipient.” 

It was a sad attendant on the late dreadful pestilence, 
that, in the vast majority of cases, the patient was debarred 
from receiving holy communion by the vomiting which almost 
always accompanied the disease. It is well known that, where 
this symptom has not intermitted for a sufficient time to give 
the best moral security against its recurrence, the blessed Sa- 
erament is required to be withholden, for fear of accidental 
profanation. The compensation which Divine Providence 
supplied in the case ef the cholera was found in a calm and 
clear possession of the intellects, almost as universal, on the 
one hand, as the symptom to which we have just referred, on 
the other. And, in some favoured instances, it seemed to have 
been allowed as the reward of an extraordinary devotion to 
the blessed Sacrament, or of an unusual frequency of commu- 
nion during health, that the sickness was either wholly want- 
ing, or was withdrawn a sufficient time before death to allow 
of communion being given. 

In all extreme cases the act of communion is followed by 
the administration of the last unction; and where communion 
(as so often in the case of cholera) is impracticable, divines 
observe, that the obligation of giving and receiving extrenic 
unction is even more than ordinarily indispensable. The three 
holy oils, that of the sick, that of the catechumens, and the 
chrism, are blessed (we may add for the benefit of some readers) 
during the Mass on Holy ‘Thursday, in conformity to a tradi- 
tion, which records that the oils were thus blessed by our Lord 
after the Last Supper. The solemn accompaniments of this 
rite shew how highly the Church esteems it. The Bishop alone 
is the officiant, although the clergy of all orders assist ; and the 
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priests, alter solemnly erecting the sacramental oils on their 
kuves, Infuse the Holy Spirit into them by the breath of their 
mouths. ‘Lhe Church has made no provision for the benedic- 
tion of the oils except on Holy Thursday. If, therefore, they 
begin to fail before the year is out, the deficiency is to be 
supplied by natural oil in lesser quantity than the saered sub- 
stance to which it is added. Of these holy oils, that of the 
sick is used in extreme unction alone (with the exception of 
the ceremony for blessing church-bells). It has to be pre- 
served, of course, with the greatest care; and any material with 
which it has come into contact must be burned, and the ashes 
should be thrown into the saerarium, or drain for all sacred 
reliquie. Ofall the phenomena of the event called the Re- 
formation, none is more remarkable than the fact, that the com- 
pilers of the Anglican Prayer-book should have rejected a rite 
so plainly (as the phrase goes) ‘ scriptural” as that of xtreme 
Unction. But so they did; and together with it passed away 
from the minds of Protestants every idea of oil (so often com- 
memorated in the Psalms and other parts of holy Scripture) as 
a symbol of joy and a sacramental medium of benediction. 
The sacrament of Extreme Unction, from the very cir- 
cumstances under which it takes place, is so little likely to 
have fallen under the observation or experience of the reader, 
that we shall make no apology for giving a particular descrip- 
tion of it. Itis administered by the priest only, and never 
but in case of mortal danger, at least presumed, It ought 
properly to follow, and not precede, the reception of the holy 
viaticum. Where it immediately ensues upon the latter sa- 
crament, the priest (who should a ly be habited in surplice 
and attended by a minister) exchanges the white for a pur- 
ple stole, and, after the preliminary prayers, pronounces, with 
the accompanying sign of the cross, a benediction over thie 
sick, praying that, by the imposition of hands and the invo- 
cation of the holy angels and saints, all the power of the 
devil (that is, all the remnants of sin, and especially all yenial 
sins) may be extinguished in the soul of the recipient. He 
then proceeds to the anointing, which is made with the thumb, 
or with a style (in contagious diseases), upon the eyes, ears, 
nose, mouth, hands, and ‘feet, in succession, with the form of 
words, By this holy unction, and through his most merciful 
compassion, the Lord grant thee indulgence for whatever 
sin thou hast committed by the sight ;’ ’ and so in the other 
eases. As the mouth is the instrument of two sorts of sin 
(of the t taste and of the speech), these are both specified in the 
prayer applicable to that member. As the words are used, 
the oil is applied, and afterwards carefully wiped off with 
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cotton wool, which is subsequently burned, and the ashes cast 
into the sacrarium. ‘The oflice concludes with several prayers, 
in which the restoration of the bodily health is made the object 
of definite petitions. The instances of recovery after extreme 
unction are numerous, and so remarkable, as to preclude any 
hypothesis but that of a special grace annexed to the wor thy 
reception of the sacrament. 

The ministerial offices of charity to the sick do not end 
here, because neither, on the other hand, is there as yet an 
end to our earthly trial. On the contrary, it is the opinion 
of divines, that the whole power of the Evil One is con- 
centrated in one vast effort to get hold of his reluctant victim 
in the hour of death. If, as is necessarily often the case in a 
country like our own, the priest be unable to give the benefit 
of his personal presence at the bed of the dying under these 
awful circumstances, he must commend him to the care of our 
dear Lady, by all the Aves which the sick has ever said to her 
for the grace of a happy death, and leave her to supply his 
place. But the Chureh lays the greatest stress upon the at- 
tendance of the priest, if possible ; and in Catholic countries 
no doubt, he would sin grievously by absenting himself. Hes 
the reader ever studied the instructions which the Church elves 
to her priests for the discharge of these last duties to the sick ? 
If not, let him refer to the Ritual. Such gentleness, such wis- 
dom, such motherly care! He shall exhort the sick man, 
first, to excite his faith, and, as it were, collect all its energies 
for the great struggle; ‘ to believe all the articles of the holy 
Catholic and Roman Church ; ;” his hope, ‘* by trusting in the 
mercy of Christ, the effect of his passion, the merits of the 
blessed Virgin and saints ;” his love, * by desiring to love God 
with all the fervour of the blessed saints ;” his contrition, ‘* by 
grieving from the heart for all the sins of his life, and by for- 
giving all men the injuries they may have committed against 
him.” He shall further move him “ to seek their forsiv eness 
of the offences he may have committed towards them, and to 
bear for God, and as a penance on sin, the pains of sickness 
and the bitterness of death.” He shall say psalms with him, 
and, above all, remind him continually of the most holy Name. 
When the last agony comes on, the priest is to begin the 
Litany of the Saints, and prefer requests to the whole court 
of heaven to smooth the passage of the struggling soul. Even 
in England, at least among the poor Irish, it is customary for 
the neighbours to assemble round the bed, and to join with 
the priest in saying the litanies. <A lighted candle is held in 
the hand of the dying, as a token of departing with the sign 
of faith.” ‘The priest passes on to that wonderful ‘ com- 
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mendation of the soul,” perhaps, in its mere wording, among 
the sublimest and most touching of all sacred compositions. 
In the Roman Ritual, the “ Passion according to St. John” is 
appointed to be read in this place. When the moment of ex- 
piring comes, the priest is with a loud voice thrice to repeat 
the most holy Name, adding, if he pleases, the words, “ Lord, 
unto thy hands I commend my spirit,” “ Lord Jesus Christ, 
reccive my spirit,” “ Holy Mary, pray for me,” ‘* Mary, Mo- 
ther of grace, Mother of mercy, do thou protect me from the 
enemy, and receive me in the hour of death.” ‘Then, where 
customary, the ‘* passing bell” should toll, summoning the 
faithful to unite with the prayers of the Church. On the de- 
parture of the soul, the priest begins, ‘Come to his aid ye 
saints of God, meet him ye angels of our Lord; receive his 
soul, and offer it in the sight of the Most High. Christ re- 
ecive thee, who called thee to his service, and the angels carry 
thee into Abraham’s bosom.” And then, for the first time, 
are said the words for the departed: Eternal rest give him, 
O Lord, and let perpetual peace shine upon him.” In a mo- 
ment the soul which had been with us has passed into the 
world invisible. Its everlasting doom is sealed ! 

It is not uncommon, even in [ngland, to clothe the corpse 
in the dress of the confraternity of which the person was a mem- 
ber, while the crucifix is meekly laid on the breast, and the 
presence of lights betokens that the soul still lives in that part 
of the Church which is hidden from the eye of flesh, but to 
the eye of God, as also to our spiritual eye, is one with the 
militant body of which it was late a member, and in which we 
remain to fight the battle of faith. 
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of divines, that the whole power of the Evil One is con- 
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of the offences he may have committed towards them, and to 
bear for God, and as a penance on sin, the pains of sickness 
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mendation of the soul,” perhaps, in its mere wording, among 
the sublimest and most touching of all sacred ee. 
In the Roman Ritual, the “ Passion according to St. John” 
appointed to be read in this place. When the moment of ex- 
piring comes, the priest is with a loud voice thrice to repeat 
the most holy Name, adding, if he pleases, the words, *‘ Lord, 
unto thy hands [I commend my spirit,” ‘* Lord Jesus Christ, 
reccive my spirit,” “ Holy Mary, pray for me,” ‘* Mary, Mo- 
ther of grace, Mother of mercy, do thou protect me from the 
enemy, and receive me in the hour of death.” Then, where 
customary, the ‘ passing bell” should toll, summoning the 
faithful to unite with the prayers of the Church. On the de- 
parture of the soul, the priest begins, “Come to his aid ye 
saints of God, meet him ye angels of our Lord; receive his 
soul, and offer it in the sight of the Most High. Christ re- 
ecive thee, who called thee to his service, and the angels carry 
thee into Abraham’s bosom.” And then, for the first time, 
are said the words for the departed: ** Eternal rest give him, 
O Lord, and let perpetual peace shine upon him.” In a mo- 
ment the soul which had been with us has passed into the 
world invisible. Its everlasting doom is sealed ! 

It is not uncommon, even in England, to clothe the corpse 
in the dress of the confraternity of which the person was a mem- 
ber, while the crucifix is meekly laid on the breast, and the 
presence of lights betokens that the soul still lives in that part 
of the Church which is hidden from the eye of flesh, but to 
the eye of God, as also to our spiritual eye, is one with the 
militant body of which it was late a member, and in which we 
remain to fight the battle of faith. 
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A SUNDAY IN LONDON. 


[Continued from p, 498, vol. iv.] 
CHAPTER V. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. 


As soon as T. had finished his extraordinary story, which he so- 
lemnly assured me was truc in every respect, we rose from our seats 
and walked back into the heart of the houses and streets. The 
Park was thronged in almost every part ; and I observed that the 
further we advanced from the road where the carriages were driving 
up and down, the less aristocratic looked the pedestrians, until, in 
parts, the whole place seemed in possession of nursery-maids and 
children, private soldiers in undress, and vulgar, swaggering youths, 
evidently just emerged from the back of second and third-rate 
shops, and dressed out in all the flarnig finery of advertising tailors. 
{ don’t know whether my impressions were correct ; but I certainly 
thought the men of this class were far more coarse and vulgar-look- 
ing than the women. There was a sort of eflrontery in their looks, 
and an ungainly roll in their step, which, in my eyes, contrasted 
strikingly with the more modest and really respectable look of the 
gitls aud young women. These latter were many of them good- 
looking, and often really well-dressed ; though you know that even 
among us Germans the women put on thew dress with an air un- 
attainable by the English. Of course, they had none of the grace- 
ful smartness of our Gallic friends, who certainly beat the world in 
this not unimportant respect. 

T. confirmed my opinion in this matter, and said that he thought 
there were many more ladies than gentlemen in Eneland ; and that 
umong persons of honest character, whether rich or poor, you seldom 
met a woman of thoroughly offensive vulgarity ; while their male 
companions are often conspicuous for an intolerable “ U’m-as-good- 
as-you” manner and bearing, which [ must confess struck me as 
very frequent among the people I saw walking about me. He said 
also, that Sunday is not at alla fair day for judging of the real character 
of English people ; for that many a man who conducts himself with 
unexceptionable propricty behind his counter, or in his place of 
business, cannot take his pleasure, or come into mixed company, 
without losing all his self-respect, and giving himself odious airs. 
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This, T. thinks, arises from the almost universal wish these islanders 
have to be thought to belong to a class in society higher than that 
of which they really are members. Certainly, as far as my expe- 
rience has hitherto gone, an Englishman is by no means seen to the 
best advantage when he is amusing himself. 

“ Let us walk back through some of the less frequented streets,” 
said I to my companions, when we had reached the dense mass of 
houses which are skirted by the large expanse of the Parks, And 
accordingly we soon turned into some bye-ways, whose names I did 
not care to note ; and | looked about me, to see if aught could be dis- 
cerned to shew what the world about us was occupied upon. Pre- 
sently such a sound of singing smote my ears, as never before had 
visited them. It was more like the braying of a jackass than any 
thing else I can compare it to, If you can conceive a “ donkey- 
stop” in an organ, you will have some notion of the marvellous nasal 
tones which rose in vigorous cadence upon the air, issuing forth 
from the open windows of a house we were now approaching. 

“Oh, shade of Beethoven !” cried I, “ what unearthly groanings 
are these I hear ¢” 

“ Look up there,” replied Valentine, as he pointed to some large 
letters painted on the wall, which announced that the place was a 
“Strict Baptist Mecting ?” 

“And pray what is a ‘Strict Baptist Meeting?” I inquired ; 
“can you expound the mystery, T. ?” 

“Not I, indeed,” replied my friend ; “but, if you like, we'll go 
in, and listen to what is going on.” 

“Qh, horror of horrors !” I exclaimed again as we entered the 
building, and a stifling gale of hot and foul air actually struck us 
almost with a blow. Within the building was congregated a dense 
mass of human beings, the majority being women, though not with 
so large a preponderance over the male sex as in the church we had 
visited in the morning. They were nearly all apparently of one 
class in society, of what may be called the small shop-keeper’s grade ; 
and, to judge by their countenances, were all in a violent condition 
of mental and physical excitement. Such an assemblage of red-hot 
faces [ never beheld in our phlegmatic and philosophical Germany. 
Every man, woman, and child seemed to be singing at the loudest 
pitch of the voice ; and one of the most vociferous of the vocalists, 
by whose side I planted myself, without ceasing for a moment to 
pour forth the turbid tide of his song, handed me a little black-look- 
ing well-thumbed volume of hymns, pointing out to me at the same 
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time the particular stanzas now in process of execution. They were 
a vehemently and familiarly expressed invocation to Jesus Christ, 
and seemed to imply that every individual who used the words con- 
sidered himself as infallibly elected to eternal salvation, without the 
possibility of mistake. In short, so extraordinary a bellowing forth 
of sounds, intended to be musical, surely nowhere else could be found 
tormenting the ear ; and in no other country under the sun could 
be seen a more rudely zealous mode of giving utterance to feelings 
apparently sincere. 

As soon as the singing was ended, a sort of sound, partly groan, 
partly sigh, partly cough, issued forth from the whole assemblage, 
indicating that their lungs were as much fatigued as their feelings 
were animated ; and sitting down, they all turned their eyes to a 
pulpit which rose up nearly in the middle of the building. An indi- 
vidual dressed in black, and wearing the peculiar badge of the cleri- 
cal order in this country, a white cravat, but not having on the 
black gown which was worn by the Church minister in the morning, 
mounted this pulpit, and kneeling down, while some few of his 
audience stood up, some few knelt, and the greater part sat. still, 
proceeded to utter what, after a few sentences, I perceived to be a 
prayer. Honestly, however, [ must own that to me it was an almost 
incomprehensible production. Never before had I listened to or 
read any thing at all approaching it either in sentiment or diction. 
I wish I could give you a few sentences as a specimen ; but I find 
it impossible to recall the speaker’s precise words ; and his ideas were 
so strange, that unless I could call to mind the exact phrases he 
used, I could do nothing towards conveying to you a conception of 
his wonderful harangue. I term it an harangue, for such, in fact, 
it was. It was no more what you and J, with all our free-thinking 
notions, would term a prayer, than this long letter of mine is a 
prayer. Who was the person for whose special benefit it was de- 
signed I could not conceive. Whether it was meant to convey in- 
formation to the Deity respecting the exalted piety, and at the same 
time the uncured and incurable wickedness, of all the people present 
in whose name it was uttered, or whether it was meant to admonish 
the said audience respecting their faith and practice, I was at a loss 
to divine. At last I concluded that the individual who thus ex- 
pressed himself must have in his eye a certain body of scoundrels or 
reprobates present in the congregation, whom he was lecturing under 
the guise of an invocation to the Deity. Certainly he never seemed 
to be addressing the Divinity in simple supplication, either on his 
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own part or on those of his audience, especially as the tones of his 
voice were not in the least those which are natural to a person ad- 
dressing a superior Being. Valentine and T. said that his mode of 
speaking was what people call spouting ; a curious word, but not 
inexpressive of the flood of sound which poured forth from his lips. 
I was the more confirmed in my idea, because every now and then 
he wound up with a species of climax, or grand rhetorical flourish, 
at each of which a kind of unearthly sound was emitted from the 
breasts of his hearers, at the first of which I almost fancied they 
were all suddenly taken ill ; but which by and by I perceived to be 
a mere conventional mode of expressing sympathy with the speaker, 
similar to the applause given to public orators and actors, and which, 
I am told, used in the early days of Christianity to be given in the 
churches to preachers who spoke well. 

After this there was a fresh singing, and after that a sermon, 
of which we only heard a portion, as I could endure no more. How 
any sane man could utter such a string of contradictions as this 
person poured forth, it is difficult to comprehend. At one moment I 
imagined that he looked on himself and his hearers as unquestionably 
about to be tormented eternally ; but the next moment I perceived 
that he and they regarded themselves as the elect of the world, im- 
maculate and pious beyond compare. At one instant he praised the 
text of the Bible to the skies, and then again asserted that, to the 
ereat body of men, it was dark as night, and only comprehensible to 
the chosen few (among whom he included himself and his audience) 
who were enlightened from on high. I was curious to hear who 
else this worthy individual supposed to be illuminated ; but on this 
point I was left uninformed, though I ascertained pretty clearly that in 
his view not only Jews, Turks, Pagans, and Papists would be damned 
for ever, but also most Protestants besides, including most especially 
Dr. Pusey and the members of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. However, we could not stay to, hear his farrago to the end, 
but left the place in company with another stranger, who, like our- 
selves, was sick of the bewildered nonsense he had been hearing. 

As we stood outside to breathe freely a few moments after eseap- 
ing from the noxious exhalations which had nearly poisoned us in the 
suffocating mecting-house, this same person, guessing by my dress 
and beard that I was a foreigner, addressed us, with an apology for 
the intrusion. 

“T hope, gentlemen,” said he, “that you will not conclude that 
al our dissenting ministers are like the worthy preacher we have 
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just been hearing. I am myself dissenter, though a liberal one, 
[ trust, and I deeply lament to hear the bigotry and fanaticism which 
T doubt not has offended you as much as it has myself.” 

My companions, however, did not seem much to relish this un- 
called-for address from @ stranger, which U found afterwards they 
both looked upon as somewhat impertinent. Nevertheless I, not 
knowing the customs of the country, thought little of it, and went 
on conversing with the individual who addressed us. He told us 
that the body to which he belonged was becoming more and more 
educated and enlightened every day ; and that the influence of our 
German theology and philosophy was exercising a more marked in- 
fluence among them than upon the members of the Established 
Church. I soon found that he and I were wonderfully agreed in 
our first principles, though we differed as to the details in which we 
developed them. He walked with us on our way onwards, and as 
his manners were polite, and he was an intelligent person, I per- 
ecived that T. and Valentine gradually relaxed a little of their stiff- 
ness, and youchsafed to join in our conversation. It quickly grew ani- 
mated, and beeame an actual discussion of the claims of three distinet 
schools of thinking. Young Valentine represented the old-fashioned 
school, which cleaves to theological dogmas as literally representing 
real spiritual truths, and in a certain sense inspired ; T. spoke the sen- 
timents of a thorough man of the world, the modern Epicurean ; and 
our new acquaintance united with me in urging the claims of that 
new and enlarged system of thought, which embraces in one glorious 
whole every religion that man ever possessed, while it rejects the 
narrow dogmatism of polemics, as the mere husk which encloses the 
kernel of pure philosophy and truth. 

T cannot say, indeed, that we made much progress in convineing 
or enlightening one another ; for, to be candid with you, we were 
more successful in shewing the inconsistencies and groundlessness 
of each other’s theories, than in establishing our own.  T., our new 
friend, and J, proved incontrovertibly that Valentine was a bigot and 
a timid reasoner ; he thought we were atheists and destroyers of all 
morals ; 'T. accounted me and my supporter to be dreaming simple- 
tons ; and we told him, laughingly, that he was a mere beast of the 
ficld, and, what was worse, no true philosopher. 

“Well,” said our companion, who on our requesting to know 
his name, informed us that if was Billington ; “if you want a proof 
of the folly of all religious dogmas, pray come with me to a great 
school for boys not long ago opened near my house. It is not very 
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far from here, and I know the master well. He is a stiff Church- 
man ; but you know, on my principles, that makes very little differ- 
enee, as I look upon the doctrines of all religious denominations as 
mere mythical representations of the same great principles of uni- 
versal humanity. So wherever I meet with either priest, preacher, 
or parson, who does not cast me out as altogether vile, I like to 
cultivate his acquaintance, and observe the workings and weaknesses 
of his practical system. As I make it a point never to insult any 
man for his creed, and give them all credit for their sincerity, you 
would be surprised how many people I have scraped acquaintance 
with ; and as this gentleman—as I gather from what he says—wants 
to see what we English are like, I think I can introduce him to one 
or two people and places worth seeing as specimens.” 

“With all my heart,” replied I, delighted at Mr. Billington’s 
coodnature and openness of disposition. 'T., however, did not seem 
to enter very cordially into the proposition, and pleaded the dinner- 
hour. Nevertheless, as I had fully satisfied the cravings of nature 
at Mrs. Valentine’s hospitable table, I was resolved not to lose the 
offer now made me ; and Valentine sharing my curiosity, we bid 
farewell to 'T. for an hour or two, and while he went to feast bis 
hody, we accompanied Billington in hopes to feast our minds. And 
[ did this the more readily, as T found we should be passing near 
Sir Stephen Wilkinson’s, where [ was bent on calling, to learn what 
tidings I might of the unfortunate William Harman. A casual 
remark also served to get rid of the awkwardness my English 
friends evidently felt in associating on friendly terms with a perfect 
stranger. It appeared that Billington was intimately acquainted 
with many of T.’s nearest relations, and was indeed known by name 
to T. himself, so that they were now without further delay on that 
agreeable footing to which a formal “introduction” is accounted 
indispensable by English etiquette. 

We soon reached the school-room to which we were bound, and, 
inquiring for the master, were directed by one of the boys to a desk 
where sat a tall, thin individual, pale in countenance, bald, with 
shoulders a little bent, and with a benevolent look that at once pre- 
possessed me in his favour. The scene I beheld was certainly amaz- 
ing to one of my previous life, and after the brilliant display I had 
just witnessed in the Park ; and most forcibly it impressed me with 
the conviction of the boundless varieties which exist in London life. 
The apartment was very long and very broad, but by no means pro- 
portionately lofty. On the contrary, it was extremely low, and the 
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atmosphere made the foul odours of the Baptist meeting T had left 
seem like gales of Arabian perfumes. It was perfectly murderous. 
It was not merely its heat, nor the actual nauseousness of its smell, 
but it literally ede thick and clammy ; and the moment I entered, it 
produced an uncomfortable sensation in my throat and head, which 
speedily extended itself throughout my whole system. Had it not 
been for the interest I felt in what passed, I am sure I should either 
have fainted, or been taken really ill. Every window in the room 
was closed ; and afterwards I learnt from the master that this closing 
was the least of two evils, for that when the windows (which looked 
into a back court, and not into the street from which we had entered) 
were opened, such intolerable exhalations from drains and dung- 
heaps entered the school-room, that the stifling air within was pre- 
ferable to the mephitic vapours which would infallibly pour in upon 
them, and make matters ten times worse. 

As far as I could judge, there must have been above 500 boys 
in the place, of all ages, but certainly not of all classes, for almost 
every one looked poor and half-starved, and there was scarcely a 
jacket or pair of trousers not abundantly patched in the entire as- 
semblage. The fittings of the school were of the rudest kind, but 
seemed useful and substantial ; and the moment I entered, it struck 
me that there was a certain bond fide reality and life about the whole 
thing, that made me anxious to inquire into its inner workings. 

“Mr. Herder, from Berlin,” said Billington, introducing me to 
the schoolmaster, whom he introduced to me by the name of Townley. 
“Mr. Herder wishes to see all the sights of London, Mr. Townley,” 
he continued ; “and as I call your school one of the sights best worth 
seeing, I have taken the liberty of bringing him.” 

The schoolmaster bowed politely. 

“Mr. Townley is not a professional schoolmaster,” Billington 
pursued ; “he does this work, including the endurance of this 
horrible atmosphere, which I perceive has nearly upset you already, 
all for love.” 

“ All for love !” cried I in amazement. 

“Tis an easy work after all, sir,” interposed the schoolmaster, 
“when one’s heart is really in one’s task.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” I replied ; “but I confess I could hardly bring 
my heart sufficiently into such a task as you seem to have under- 
taken, to enable me not to feel it an intolerable burden. I can 
understand persons doing this kind of thing for the sake of getting 
their daily bread ; but short of ultra-religious fanaticism, I can 
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hardly fancy any motive powerful enough to counterbalance such 
toils in such a state of physical discomfort.” 

“JT am certainly not a fanatic of any kind,” rejoined Townley, 
“Tut a sober old-fashioned Church-of-England man; and yet I have 
contrived to get on with this labour for some time past, and find 
myself happier rather than otherwise for it.” 

“Then, sir,” said I, “I fear you must have been singularly 
miserable before you commenced your undertaking.” 

“Tar from it,” replied he. “Iam a man of some little private 
property; I have no wife or family, and have jogged on through 
life with as little sorrow as most people. I have had good health, 
a few good friends, and, thank God, I trust a good conscience. The 
only thing that ever really pressed upon my heart was the miscry, 
iynorance, and sin of the poor children in this great metropolis ; so 
that in one way, indeed, in doing what I can for their education, 
fam rather diminishing my previous cares than adding to them.” 

“Then you do not belong, sir, to any one of the various classes 
of enthusiasts whose different philanthropic schemes I hear so much 
about ?” 

“No,” said he, “to none of them. Iam neither of the Oxford 
school, nor the Evangelical school, nor the philosophical school, nor 
the liberal school, nor indeed of any school at all, except that T was 
brought up in. I teach my boys the Church Catechism and the 
Collects, and the Old and New Testament history, and besides that, 
all the secular learning I can get them to acquire. That is not 
much, indeed, for they only come on Sundays.” 

“Do you find them generally slow and heavy ?” I inquired. 

“The very reverse,” said he. “You can have no idea how low 
London life sharpens the intellect, and gives it even a premature 
keenness and quickness. I verily believe that the ordinary range 
of London boys are far ahead of most men of the same class in the 
country in all intellectual acquirements. Just look at that row of 
faces ; there, down on the right-hand side ; and see what an extra- 
ordinary degree of readiness of apprehension they display.” 

And so in truth they did. There was not one of them who 
seemed really and hopelessly stupid. One or two had a splendid 
development of forehead for so young an age; and the eyes of half 
the number gleamed with vivacity and intelligence. Their mouths 
also, for the most part, displayed a great degree of firmness of character, 
and a steadfastness of purpose which might stand its possessor in 
good stead, if only well directed in its aims. 
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“T can't say, however, sir,” I observed, “that they prepossess 
me in their favour in other respects. I confess I don’t lize the looks 
of most of them. ‘They hardly look like children, but have all the 
restless, careworn eagerness of grown-up men, which, to my taste at 
least, is anything but fascinating.” 

“T aerce with you,” said Townley. “Their intellectual advance- 
ment has been acquired at an awful cost. Their wits are for the 
most part sharpened by contact with habitual, daily, hourly vice and 
crime. When these boys first come to the school, they are mostly 
worse than heathens. They hardly know they have souls, or that 
there is a God in heaven. If I ask them about Jesus Christ, it 
is just as likely that they tell me that he was once king of Eng- 
land, as anything else. Their earliest moral code may be summed 
up in one phrase, Get as much as you can at all costs, for every body 
about you is your enemy.” 

« And you teach these wretched children your Church Catechism 
and other theological dogmas ?” said I. 

“ Of course,” he replied, “what else could Ido? It is the right 
thing, and T learnt it myself when I was a child ; and it did me good, 
I am confident.” 

“Pardon my repeated questions,” said I. “Permit me to ask 
whether you think dogmatic teaching has any influence upon these 
boys, and whether you find it really does the same good work which 
plain moral teaching would do ?” 

“Why, to say the truth, sir,” replied Townley, “I never thought 
of making the comparison. Iam sure something does the boys great 
good while they are here, for they learn to conduct themselves 
decently, by degrees they acquire a taste for personal cleanliness, and 
T am confident that in some cases a very decided difference takes 
place in the expression of their countenances ; and they come to be 
more open and honest, without losing one whit of their intelli- 
gence.” 

“Might I take the liberty,” I said, “to ask you to let me hear 
how you instruct your pupils in religious knowledge, both in doctrine 
and morals ?” 

“By all means,” replied Townley. “Tere is a class ready to 
begin.” 

And accordingly a class of the elder boys was transferred from 
the assistant-teacher, who was superintending it, to Mr. Townley 
himself ; and T had the satisfaction of hearing the process by which 
he strove to initiate those youthful minds into the recondite mys- 
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teries of his creed. His efforts, I have no hesitation in saying, 
were a total and palpable failure. The children learned the words 
of their catechism, and gabbled through several sentences of the 
Bible ; but when the good man, at my instance (somewhat. reluct- 
antly, J thought), proceeded to try whether they comprehended what 
they uttered, the unillumined darkness of their understandings was 
absolutely ludicrous. I saw in a moment that the excellent man 
was a victim to forms and ceremonies in religion, and that his 
notions of orthodoxy were confined to the learning sentences by 
heart. He made also rather a lame affair of his expositions of 
morality, and sorry should I be to be condemned to such a system 
of inconsistencies as he drove into the heads of his bewildered pu- 
pils. The plain historical facts of Bible history were all that they 
really /earnt from him. 

As I was wondering how any actual influence for good could be 
exercised by such a shallow and unsatisfactory mode of disciplining 
the young mind, a little incident revealed the mystery. A sudden 
scream arose from the other end of the room, followed by a violent 
crying and the confused murmur of many children’s voices, scolding 
and remonstrating with one another. In a few seconds the good 
schoolmaster was in the midst of the disturbance, and we followed 
him to the seene of action. The calamity that had happened was 
not very serious. One boy, perceiving that the ragged trousers of 
& companion were held together with a large pin, had quietly ab- 
stracted the pin, and then thrust it sharply into the legs of the 
tattered urchin himself, very naturally producing the shriek and 
hubbub we had heard. And then we perceived the secret of Town- 
ley’s power over the boys. His manner with the culprit and with 
the injured child was beautiful to witness. Such a mixture of sad- 
ness, sweetness, firmness, and gentleness, I have rarely beheld. He 
spoke not one word of passionate anger, scarcely a word of calm and 
self-controlled indignation ; but in two minutes, so magical was the 
effect of his voice, and his quict affectionate determination, the 
disturbance of the whole school was hushed, and a perfect silence 
reigned, broken only by the weeping of the culprit himself, humbly 
cntreating for pardon. 

“ Well,” thought I to myself, “TI will forgive all your old-world 
follies and superstitious creed a hundred times over for the sake of 
one-half the true spirit of humanity and wisdom I now see. This 
is something better than priestcraft and polemics ; and I don’t care 
how many Church Catechisms are thrust down the throats of gaping 
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children, if love and wisdom unite in this way to make the dose 
palatable and fit for digestion.” 

My companions now both hinted that we should be interfering 
with the duties of the school if we stayed longer ; so, with many 
thanks to its admirable superintendent, we took our leave. 

“You agree with me, Mr. Herder, IT see by your looks,” said 
Billington, when we reached the street. “I think I can now com- 
plete the impression on your mind by a short visit to a school of 
another class, where you shall see a specimen of a system as dia- 
metrically opposed to our good frieud Townley’s as you can conceive.” 

“With all my heart,” said [; and Billington lost no time in 
conducting us to another seminary for the poor, attached to one of 
the London churches, where the minister boasted of the purity of 
his Protestantism, and of his hatred to Tractarianism, Romanism, 
and Dissent of all kinds. 

We entered the room without any ceremony, and stood a while 
at the door gazing at its inmates. It was crowded with boys and 
girls, the boys at one end, the girls at the other. One ceaseless 
hum and din rose from the classes, which were very numerous, and 
each presided oyer by a well-dressed person of the same sex as the 
pupils under instruction. A group of four or five young men and 
women was collected together at one end of the room, seemingly 
highly delighted with each other's conversation, and enlivening the 
pure scholastic buz of the place with an oecasional merry laugh or 
exclamation. Nobody seemed to preside over the whole, and a 
spirit. of higgledy-piggledy, as my companion termed it, manifestly 
guided the proceedings of the entire assemblage. 

A class of girls near the doorway was superintended by two 
teachers, instead of one ; and as they both were acquainted with our 
guide, and bowed to him on our entrance, we walked close up to 
them, and begged them not to suffer our coming to disturb their 
labours. 

“I’m sorry to say we have disturbed them ourselves,” said one 
of the ladies, as pretty a specimen of a lively young Englishwoman 
as T would wish to see. “ You are a liberal man, Mr. Billington, 
and, Tam sure, will take my part in a dispute I have been having 
with our friend Miss Mangrove.” 

“T should be loath to believe that either of two such fair ladies 
could be in the wrong,” replied the party appealed to, with a some- 
what mischievous smile. “ Any theological difficulty is it, pray? I 
trust not: I do not like theological disputes,” 
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“ But, sir,” exclaimed Miss Mangrove, “ consider the interests of 
gospel truth, They must not be perilled through fear of man, espe- 
cially when so pious and scriptural a minister as Mr. Longbow takes 
my view of the case.” 

“Nonsense, my dear Miss Mangrove,” retorted the other damsel ; 
«Mr. Longbow is not the pope.” 

“God forbid !” cried Miss Mangrove. 

- “Why God forbid, Miss Haliburton ?” exclaimed the other. “ It 
would not be for want of will, I suspect, if Mr. Longbow had his 
own way. I don’t believe there ever was a pepe who wanted to 
have his own way so much as this Longbow, with all his pure Pro- 
testantism. Will you believe it, Mr. Billington, at a meeting of us 
class-teachers the other night, he insisted upon our telling these 
children that they were not regenerated in baptism; and yet he 
mikes us teach them the catechism, which forces them to say they 
were. What does Mr. Longbow take us all for, that he bids us 
make such fools of ourselves ?” 

Mr. Billington’s eyes twinkled with delight at the zealous young 
lady’s declamation, and the whole class dissolved into ono promis- 
cuous gossip while the disputation continued. 

“ Baptismal regeneration is contrary to the gospel,” rejoined 
Miss Mangrove, slowly and solemnly. 

“But, my dear Selina,” retorted the more lively Haliburton, 
‘it’s not contrary to the catechism, and that’s what I am say- 
ing. Here's our minister, a good man enough in his way, I dare 


say 


” 





“Really, Sarah, you should not speak of a minister of the gospel 
in this way before the school-children,” interposed the other, greatly 
shocked. 

“Well, then, our minister, who is 2o¢ a good man enough in his 
own way, preached a sermon some time ago, and begged and prayed 
all the youny ladies and gentlemen of the congregation to become 
teachers in his Sunday-school. A great many of us immediately 
consented, for we want to do something for the poor ; and the first 
thing he did was to insist on our all teaching the catechism, and 
yet now I find there’s hardly one question and answer in it that he 
does not disapprove of. All I can say is, that Mr. Longbow is 
making fools of us all, both teachers and children. He really would 
have us believe that it’s not a Christian catechism after all, and 
complains that it’s as bad as the Apostles’ Creed, and makes no 


mcntion of the atonement.” 
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“T eannol argue with you, Sarah,” here interposed the other 
lady ; “and Lam sure Mr, Billington will agree with me, that we 
oueht to do what our minister tells us.” 

“ Unquestionably,” replied Billington 3; or that Is your Agrec- 
ment when you undertake to teach.” 

“We don't make any particular agreement at all,” exclaimed 
Miss Haliburton ; “and the consequence is, that there are at least 
fifty different systems of doctrine and interpretations of Bible texts 
taught in this single school.” 

“ Well, ladies,” responded Billington, with a shrug, “If am sorry 
for you, but [ cannot interfere. Perhaps you will kindly introduce 
us to one of your other teachers, as my friend here wishes tu see the 
working of the school.” 

“With great pleasure,” said the lady ; and leading us to an ener- 
ectic-looking youth who was discoursing loudly to his class, she 
introduced us, and returned to her own duties. The youth bowed 
sileutly, and continued his harangue. 

“ My dear children,” said he, “it is of the utmost importance, 
that in these days of Tractarianism, Romanism, Latitudinarianism, 
and Dissent, your views of your privileges, and of religious doctrines 
in general, should be clear, well defined, and profound. The true 
middle path of Church-of-England Protestantism will ever be your 
surest guide through life ; and this invaluable catechism, which you 
have now completely learned, will prove your best informant as to the 
doctrines of this pure Protestant faith. IL trust that you have pro- 
fited by the expositions [ have given you of its various portions, and 
are prepared with adequate and intelligible replies to offer to all 
queries which may ever be put to you respecting your creed as 
Christians. Edward Wickens,” ne continued, addressing the tallest 
of the boys before him, “tell me what is the doctrine you have 
learnt respecting baptism. First of all, what are the errors you 
are to guard against on this important subject? I have often told 
you that the best way to find out truth is by first learning to avoid 
error. ‘This I account the fundamental theory of our faith. What, 
then, are the two chief errors ou the subject of baptism, against 
which you are to be on your guard ?” 

Kdward Wickens, thus appealed to, stammered, hemmed, looked 
first on the ground, then at his teacher, then at his fellow-pupils, 
blushed, looked down again, aud said nothing. 

“This is the fifth time [have asked you this very simple ques- 
lion,” said the teacher to the taught; “and not once have you 
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auswered it. George Stubbs, can you answer it? What, have you 
forgotten the right answer? The next boy answer it, then.—The 
liext.—The next.” 

At last a little bey with a red face (a rarity in the school) cried 
out, * Please, sir, baptism’s not one of the seven sacraments.” 

The teacher shook his head, and asked another urchin what he 
was aot to believe on the subject. “ What is baptism 2o¢ #” said he. 
Gut no oracle came forth; and the young gentleman was forced 
once more to expound his views. 

“The two great errors of the day,” he said, “ are these: the 
belief that regeneration is synonymous with conversion, and the 
belief that baptism is not regeneration. Regeneration is the adimit- 
iance into a state, according to the doctrine of Church-of-England 
Protestantism ; and hence both the extreme opinions of the ultra- 
Protestants and of the Romanising section are equally erroncous. 
Let this be your unfailing satisfaction, my dear children, that by 
being baptised you are in a state to be forgiven. You have received 
ecclesiastical regeneration, but not spiritual regeneration. Tor this 
you must earnestly pray, especially guarding yourself against the 
dreadful doctrines which are taught on all sides, whether by those 
who teach yeu that you are children of God because you are bap- 
tised, or by those who look upon baptism as a mere form, conveying 
no ereat Christian blessing whatsoever.” 

Such was the extraordinary farrago of nousense which this hope- 
ful guide of the blind was instilling into the wretched children of 
poverty and sorrow. Billington, when it was concluded, growled 
forth a half-audible “ Bah!” and looked so supremely disgusted, 
that I thought it better not te enter into conversation with this 
lucid expounder of spiritual mysteries, and, bowing to him, I fol- 
lowed my companion to another class, where a middle-aged lady in 
spectacles was instructing a number of the elder girls. She was ad- 
dressing her pupils as we approached in terms of reproof. 

“Tamsorry to find that you have been very ill taught by your last 
ivachers, ny good girls. You do not even know how you are to be 
justified. Tell me again, now, cach of you, how a sinner is justified.” 

The girls thus questioned gaye each a reply ium the order in which 
they stood, 

- By faith,” said one. 

7 By cood works,” said another. 

* By being baptised,” said a third. 

“ By going to heaven,” said a fourth. 
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“ By doing my duty to my pastors and masters,” said a fifth. 
“ By my Bible,” said a sixth. 
‘By Jesus Christ,” said a seventh. 


©. 


- 


‘ By being converted,” said an eighth. 

“ By coming to school,” said a ninth. 

« By going to church,” said a tenth. 

‘All wrong but one,” exclaimed the lady, greatly shocked ; 
“and that one is not fully right. We are justified by faith only. 
This is the sum and substance of the Gospel ; and all else is imma- 


ca 


terial, or comparatively so.” 

I must not, however, linger more in repeating all the multifarious 
doctrines T heard broached by this regiment of amateur theologians. 
Sullice it to say, that, until then, Thad not conceived it possible for 
human beings to utter such an enormous quantity of words with- 
out attaching any meaning to them. Whether Mr. Longbow, who 
was responsible for it all, was aware of the Babel of confusion which 
reigned in his scholastic domain, [ cannot tell ; but L frankly confess, 
that ofall that [have seen inexplicable in this country, the aosé inex- 
plicable is this system of turning a crowd of amateur teachers loose 
upon a mass of children, aud bidding them teach whatever they 
please about religion to their unfortunate pupils. Any thing must 


be better than this. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BURLELGIS—SCEPTICISM AND FAITH. 


“TeLL me, now, honestly,” said I, as soon as we found ourselves 
once more in the street, “may I consider these schoels as fair speci- 
mens of Enelish region and English edueation ?” 

“ Not for the world,” exclaimed Valentine, m a veice of indigna- 
tion 3 “they no more represent the true genuine Church-of- England 
system and piety, than they represent the system of Mahometanism.” 

“T thought they could hardly be genuine representatives of the 
faith of your country,” said I. “ Surely you must have something 
more sensible and more profound than all this nonsense. If all your 
various denominations had nothing better than this cant and ignorance 
to rest upon, they must long ago have mouldered to dust before the 
spread of knowledge and the realities of care and trouble.” 

“Sir,” rejoined Valeutine, “you would ga away with the most 
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false conceivable notion of our country, if you took these caricatures 
of all that is good, as types of what we really are. Amidst all the 
boundless varieties of opinion which exist amongst us, there is a 
certain genuine Church-of-England character prevailing among mul- 
titudes, which constitutes our religious strength, and which is as un- 
like Dissent as it is to Romanism. Of course, I am speaking of the 
Established Church, for of the Nonconformist communities I know 
little.” 

“Pray describe this character to me,” said I. 

“Tt cannot be described,” replied Valentine. “To comprehend 
it, you must see it in action, or rather in quiet life ; for action is 
the very thing which least of all distinguishes it.” 

“You would confer on me a great favour,” said I, “if you could 
introduce me to some family, or person, or school, where 1 might 
slean some notion of this genuine Church-of-England character.” 

Valentine reflected for a few moments, and then promised to 
call with me at the house of a friend of his, before we rejoined our 
companion T. ; and towards the dwelling of this individual we at 
ence turned our steps. 

“Can you not tell us, Mr. Valentine,” said Dillington, as we 
walked along, “what you really consider the genuine essence of this 
pure Church-of-Englandism of yours, of which I know many of your 
Establishment make such boast? I confess it is a puzzle to me, for 
I sce nothing but interminable divisions and subdivisions among 
you ; and if you insist upon shewing Mr. Herder your type of per- 
fection, I shall certainly take the liberty of adding a few sketches of 
my own, that he may judge fairly between us. Besides, P’ve heard 
gentlemen of your school from Oxford shouting with laughter at 
their own witty descriptions of the variations in their own body, and 
shewing up Church-of-Englandism more bitterly than any Noncon- 
furmist L ever met with.” 

“That may be all very true,” retorted Valentine, “ but nevertheless 
there is udeniably a clearly defined and deeply ingrained character 
of sobriety about your genuine Chureh-of-England person, which I 
seek for in vain in the whole religious world elsewhere. Defective as 
it may be in some respects, I maintain that in this religious soberness 
lies the strength of the Anglican Church. Quiet, unobtrusive, reserved, 
and steadfast, it shrinks alike from enthusiasm, from rash innova- 
tion, from familiarity, from fanaticism, from Romanism, from Dissent. 
It is eminently domestic ; I wish you could see it at work daily in 
the ordinary life of some respectable middle-class family in London, 
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or in some obseure country parsonage ; how calinly and peacefully 
it eoes alone its way, Sunday after Sunday, listening to the Church's 
prayers, hearing the good old style of preaching, rearing generations 
of sons and daughters in all the delightful respectability of the English 
fireside, and forgetting alike the storms of theological and political 
revolutions. Its spirit is to be found embedied in the morning 
and evening services of the Book of Common Prayer, and in thiat 
hook of verses whose circulation is still a marvel in the history of 
poetry, T mean the Christian Year.” 

“A very pretty picture indeed,” said Billington, as our young 
friend waxed ardent in defence of this principle of soberness. “ And 
now look on this other portrait. Let ime, though an avowed enemy, 
tell my tale too, and let Mr. Valentine deny its accuracy if he can. 
[ shall just give you the names and descriptions of the various parties 
in the Church as by law established, as I drew them up for a certain 
purpose not long ago.” 

“And is not this diversity in unity the very mark of our rare 
excellence 7?” demanded Valentine. “I care not a rush for all that 
can be alleged of our divisions, so long as the branches all hold fast 
to the tree. Is not variety one of the marks of the Divine wisdom 
and power? And in these variations in our beloyed Church, so long 
as they stop short of actual schism, and are pervaded more or less 
by this true Church-of-England spirit of soberness, [ find only sourees 
for consolation, and prognostics of an unchanging stability. But, 
however, you shall have your fling at us ; only be quick about it, for 
you have no time for any very cloquent tirade.” 

“Well,” rejoined Billington, “TI divide your English clergy and 
laity, apart from the Dissenters and Papists, into some fifteen or six- 
teen distinct sections ; and [ assure you, Mr. Herder, that in making 
this division I received the aid of more than cone Anglican clerey- 
man, not to count hints from the writers in one or two of the most 
popular Church-of-England periodicals. First of all come your un- 
blushing Nomanisers, and a most dishonest sect I take them to be. 
A good many of them have turned Papists, and saved their charae- 
ters for consistency ; but as for the rest, they are the most impudent 
rascals breathing. Denounced by their own Church, and anathema- 
tised by Rome, they copy the Papist wherever they dare, edit Romish 
hooks, visit Romish churches abroad and sometimes in Eneland, call 
the Chureh of Rome their sister, talk about Catholic saints and cere- 
monics, avuw their belief in Trausubstantiation, revile the Reforma- 
tion, hate to be called Protestants, and even get up a sort of sham 
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Hieh Mass im their churches and chapels. For these men £ have no 
respect. J don’t mean to say they are all consciously scoundrels, far 
from it; but 1 do mean, that, with their views, it is monstrous for 
them to refuse to submit to the commands of Rome. 

“Then we have the Anglo-Catholies ; men who really and hear- 
tily dislike Popery, L beheve, though, for my life, | cannot see how 
it is that their views do not lead to Popery. These persons devoutly 
believe that the Reformation was conducted on what they call 
‘Church Principles.” They have a set of dogmas, which are a sort 
of Popery-and-water ; some notions or other about the Real Presence 
wid the sacramental character of ordinances, fasting, absolution, aud 
all the rest of it. They don’t thoroughly like the union of Church 
and State, but they dare not denounce it. Their boast is, that they 
descend from the Primitive Church, before the separation of thie 
Greeks from the Pope, though by what exact line of ancestors they 
do not trouble themselves to inquire. This school is respectable and 
honest enough in its way, but it is entirely confined to the wealthy 
and the professional members of the Chureh. 

“Then comes the old High Church, now comparatively a small 
section of the whole body. ‘These are mighty shy of the word ‘ Ca- 
tholic,’ even when tacked on to a thoroughly Protestant designation. 
‘They believe in baptismal regeneration, a sort of special grace in 
the Lord’s Supper, and in the non-yalidity of Dissenting orders. 
They cannot stomach the Evangelicals ; they hold Nonconformity 
in abhorrence ; they abominate Popery ; but most of all they abhor 
Romanising Protestants. 

“Akin to them are the high and dry; a class of respectable, 
dowdy, prosy, jog-trot parsons and people ; turning up their noses 
at Dissent, scarcely tolerating family prayer, shelving saints’ days, 
and never fasting except after a good dinner. By the way, I should 
tell you that both Anglo-Catholics and High Church uphold and 
practise fasting ; more moderately than the Romanisers, the High 
Church especially having a marked dislike to severe austerities. 
The high and dry, however, would as soon fast as pray to the 
Virgin Mary (which latter practice, T am told, is common enough 
among the Romanising school). They are the embodiment of the 
most prosaic portion of England, and what they hate above all 
things is enthusiasm. 

“No very distinctly marked line divides the high and dry from 
parsons of the port-wine school, or old-fashioned Church and King ; 
a jolly, burly, feasting, sporting sct of dogs; often coming from 
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the ranks of the aristocracy, and filling family livings. They are as 
cuiltless of book-learning as of asceticism or fanaticism. They are 
mostly Tories to the back-bone, and nevertheless belicve in King 
William ILI. and the 5th of November. They are eloquent at din- 
ners, clectioneering and agricultural ; and patronise all sorts of sports 
in the country, and plays and assemblies in London. <A generation 
or two ago the whole kingdom swarmed with these modern mis- 
sionaries and martyrs, though the only lands they ever traversed 
were the fields where they shot partridges and hunted foxes, and 
their only martyrdom was a martyrdom to the gout. Happily for 
the people, the breed is now comparatively gone, though by no 
means entirely extinct. They are no longer a recognised portion 
of the Establishment ; and even their old organ, the John Dull 
newspaper, has taken to theology and Sunday observance. 

“While talking of these wine-bibbing divines, I must not forget 
the disreputables and the scandalous clergy. Both of these are won- 
derfully diminished. Indeed, it is marvellous to what an extent the 
respectability and the professional zeal of the clergy of the Church 
has inereased of late years. The genuine disreputables are now 
quite searee. They still throng certain haunts in the city, ready to 
do any body’s work who will pay them half-a-guinea for a Sunday’s 
duty. How they live, and where they live, nobody knows. They 
have no great blots on their moral character, but a certain hang- 
dog look, and seediness of apparel, that bespeak late hours not: passed 
in study, and company not of the most learned or respectable 
grade. As to the thorough scoundrels, drunkards, loose livers, and 
so forth, there are still plenty of them, as the records of the Ecele- 
siastical Courts betray ; but I admit that they are few indeed to 
what they were ; and it would be unfair to make much of their 
existence, so I shall let them pass. 

“ Besides, I must turn again to the more distinctly theological 
sections, of whom there is a handful yet to tell of, beginning with 
the Evangelicals, properly so called. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
is a very fair specimen of this school. They are modified Lutherans 
in opinion, and a very decent and reputable class of persons in gene- 
ral; having a little learning, and a great horror of Popery and 
Puseyism ; a fondness for hymns and sermons, and a word of cold 
approval for fasting and Church-discipline. They praise Baptism 
and the Eucharist, and like decency in public worship, and subscribe 
to the bible Society and the Church Missionary Society, and take 
in the Léecord (which, however, they think too violent). They have 
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a high sense of the advantages of a good income, and the favour of 
the vreat, and the amenities and comforts of life in general. 

“These are the Evangelicals, as such. But others, sharing the 
same substantial doctrinal views, tack on to them sundry and dif- 
ferent additions. Some fraternise eagerly with the Dissenters, and 
laugh at the notion of Episcopal ordination ; others boast of their 
apostolical succession, and shake their heads solemnly at the union 
of Nonconformists, Papists, and Socinians, in a supposed Anti-Church 
League ; others are violent Predestinarians or Millennarians, conceiy- 
ing either that the whole Bible is an exposition of the Divine deerces, 
by which some men are lost and some saved, without any fault or 
merit of their own ; or else that the whole Christian life consists in 
looking out for the conversion of the Jews, and the personal reign 
of the Messiah, to commence in a certain given year, to be ascer- 
tained exactly by reading any of the books published at Nisbett’s 
shop in Berners Street. 

“ Another school is the Latitudinarian, with its subdivisions. This 
is the Whately, Arnold, and Hampden section, now swarming in 
numbers up the high-road of Church preferment ; patronised by the 
Whigs, approved by the Parliament, tolerated by the nation, and 
half-loved by the Evangelicals. These divines disbelieve the inspi- 
ration of Scripture, and are cool about all doctrines whatsoever. 
Their great hatred is to priesteraft of all sorts. This, I take it, is 
the school now making the most progress. 

“ However, I must not tell you too long a story, so I shall pass 
over the remaining schools pretty quickly. Such are the real old 
Chureh-of-England school, such as our friend here lauds so loudly, 
and which I agree with him in esteeming highly ; and the good sort 
of people, who have no theology on earth of any species whatsoever, 
though they read the Bible, and go to church, and can’t bear the 
idea of any body being lost eternally. Then, too, there are all the 
local schools of Oxford and Cambridge, and the city and town pa- 
rishes : the don, the tutor, the fellow, the “gentleman” that preaches, 
and the “man” that reads prayers; and I know not how many 
modifications and variations besides. All these, I assure you, are 
to be found within the ample bosom of the Church of England ; 
and so they will ever be, as long as she retains the incomes of some 
12,000 churches and livings. And every one of these classes is at 
this time preaching in this great metropolis.” 

“ And a very pretty story you have made of it, in faith, Mr. 
Dillington,” interposed Valentine, whose discomfort, as he listened 
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to this exposition of the weakness, or, as he thought it, the strength, 
of his Church was truly amusing. However, he took it all very 
eood-humouredly ; and as we had now reached his friend’s abode, 
wished Billington good-day very cordially, regretting he could not 
ask him to accompany us, and hoping to meet him at T.’s in the 
evening. This he promised to do, if we would agree to accompany 
him to a seene of another kind, where he promised we should wit- 
ness something which would complete my day’s observations of a 
London Sunday with true tragic grandeur. 

The family of Mr. Burleigh, to which [T was now about to be 
introduced, lived in a very respectable house in a very respectable 
street. We knocked at the door, which was thrown open with that 
vigorous swing which I have noticed to be among the various ac- 
complishments of the genuine London footman. The entrance-hall 
looked almost as comfortable as a continental dining-room. A gay 
mosaic oil-cloth covered the floor, on which stood a brilliantly- 
polished mahogany table, and some equally brilliant chairs, with 
umbrella-stand, and shining hat-pegs ; a bright-looking handsome 
fire-place shewed that the inmates delighted in warmth; neatly 
brushed hats and smart gloves betrayed their fastidiousness in 
dress, and a rich carpet was spread upon the staircase. I note all 
these details, because, if there is any thing that strikes the eye of 
a foreigner more than any thing else in these English mansions, it 
is the luxury with which they carry out their notions of comfort, 
even to their staircases and passages, wlile in many a superb palace 
on the continent, an avenue of positive filth leads the way to 
corgeous Chambers. 

We found the Burleigh family, as we expected, all at home, 
having just concluded an early Sunday diner. There was the 
father of the house, a portly, good-humoured, bald-headed, and 
moderately intelligent-looking man; there was his wife, thin and 
anxious-looking, and handsomely but not showily dressed ; three or 
four boys and girls sat at a large table, reading and writing ; while 
a fair-haired, blue-eyed child, of some six or seven years old, played 
with a large Persian eat upon the hearth-rug, and made the room 
ring again with her merry laugh. I received a polite and friendly 
welcome from both father and mother, and was asked to take wine 
and eake, and which I had some difficulty in being suffered to de- 
cline. While I was reiterating my inability to profit by their hos- 
pitality, the good lady of the house turned to her children, and 


gently bade them continue their occupations. 
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“Tam sure you will excuse them, sir,” she said, turning to me. 
“ We keep up the good old-fashioned custom of spending our Sun- 
day afternoons with our children. They write out an account of 
the sermon they have heard in the morning, and learn the collects 
by heart, and read a chapter out of Mant and Doyley’s Bible ; and 
we always have an early dinner and an early tea, and then go to 
church again in the evening.” 

“T trust, madam, you find great benefit from the system,” I re- 
joined, as politely as I could. 

“Why, yes, sir, altogether we do,” said Mrs. Burleigh ; “ but 
children, you know, will be children, and we must not expect a 
superhuman perfection.” 

“ T confess,” I replied, “ that I do not quite enter into your 
English notions of spending Sunday ; and am greatly puzzled to 
make out on what general plans or rules you shape your conduct 
in the different classes of society. Mr. Burleigh, I dare say, could 
throw a little light upon the subject.” 

“ Why, as to that, sir,” responded the master of the house, “ I 
am not a man of much speculation, or many theories. [am what you 
know we English glory in being, viz. a practical man. My wife and 
I cultivate the domestic affections as far as possible ; we endeavour 
to make their home always delightful to our children, as the best 
safeguard against the evils and temptations of life. We bring them 
up to do their duty to their Maker, and to fill their station in life 
with honour; and as to all the religious disputes of the day, to tell 
you the truth, we do not concern ourselves much with them. Our 
motto is, § Fear God, honour the king, and meddle not with them 
that are given to change.’ And, thank God, though all of us have 
our troubles, our children reward our love to them very gratefully. 
You foreigners, Mr. Herder, I fear, hardly understand the feeling 
with which we family-people look back two or three generations in 
our households, and bring up our children in the same sober way 
that we ourselves were brought up in.” 

“ But do you really mean, sir, that in these days of the revolu- 
tion of the human mind, you find your sons and daughters willing 
to submit to what every body else calls a cruel trammel, if not a 
tyranny ?” 

The good man here shrugged his shoulders a trifle, and replied, 
“As to that, IT must own that my eldest boy seems just alittle 
touched with some wild notions or other. But, poor fellow, it’s 
only his Oxford acquaintances who have misled him for a time ; and 
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his affection for his mother and myself is as warm as ever. Ah, here 
he comes, I hear his voice in the hall.” 

A youth of some twenty years old now entered the apartment ; 
and, notwithstanding all his father’s eulogies, I saw plainly enough 
2 look of anxiety and sadness cloud their amiable and honest coun- 
tenances, and mingle with their gaze of fond affection, as their first- 
born child came in, and was by them both simultaneously introduced 
tome. With Valentine he was already acquainted. 

“ Well, Charles, where have you been all this morning?” in- 
quired the mother tenderly, and somewhat sorrowfully. “ You were 
not at church with us, and lost Mr. Goodenough’s beautiful ser- 
mon.” 

“ Oh, I can’t stand Mr. Goodenough, mamma,” cried the youth ; 
“he’s too much of the old school for my taste. These old stagers, 
with their ancient dogmas, will never regenerate England.” 

“Charles, Charles, my dear, what do you mean ?” cried the father, 
amazed. 

“ Why, my dear father, you don’t suppose that the great revolu- 
tion of modern times is to be accomplished by a set of men that 
take the Athanasian Creed for pure gospel, and preach the original 
corruption of human nature.” 

“ Good heavens, Charles!” exclaimed Burleigh, “ where in the 
world did you learn these shocking ideas? You distress me beyond 
measure. Is this really the kind of notions that you young men 
are taking up at Oxford just now ?” | 

“ Ay, indeed, sir,” rejoined Charles ; “ and you may rely upon 
it, there are thousands and thousands who think as we do, if only 
they had the courage to avow it. I wish you had heard Mr. 
Warton’s lecture this morning, as I have.” 

“ Mr. Warton !” said the other, “ and pray who is Mr. Warton ? 
I never heard of him; where is his church? I wonder what the 
Bishop of London will say to him, if he really teaches his flock what 
you suppose !” 

“The Bishop of London !” echoed Charles, with a loud laugh. 
“ Why, my dear father, don’t you know who Mr. Warton is? He's 
Member of Parliament for one of the large Yorkshire boroughs,—I 
forget which,—and is delivering a series of lectures on ‘ Christianity 
for the Present Age, in Sidmouth-Street Chapel.” 

“ And do you really mean, Charles, that you, the grandson of a 
clergyman, the great-grandson of a bishop, who are to be ordained 
a clergyman yourself, have actually been to hear a Socinian and 
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radical Member of Parliament preach ? Where is the world going 
to, when these things take place !” 

“ And why not #” asked Charles, somewhat contemptuously. 

“Why not # replied Mr. Burleigh. ‘“ Can I believe my ears, 
that my own son, brought up from his infancy in the strictest or- 
thodoxy, should now be ruining himself with such conduct, and should 
not even blush to avow it ?” 

“ My dear father,” answered Charles, a little more respectfully, 
“ orthodoxy is all humbug. We are too wise for it now-a-days. It 
did very well for darker and more unscientific times ; but you know 
that the discoveries of geology have put an end to it, once for all.” 

“Geology! discoveries! Put an end to it? Am I dreaming 
when I hear you say all this? Sarah, my dear, has Charles ever 
said anything of this to you before?” continued the father, turning 
to his wife. 

“Not much, my dear,” replied the mother; “and I had no idea 
Charles would go so far as he now seems to be going.” 

“But now, Charles,” said Burleigh, in an affectionate and for- 
bearing tone, “do be open with us, and say what you mean by all 
these rash words. Surely you are not serious.” 

“T never was more so in all my life,” rejoined Charles. “ Don’t 
you know that it’s now a received fact, that the human race did not 
spring from a single pair, so that the whole Christian system, as 
formerly understood, falls to the ground ¢” 

A cry of painful amazement broke from the youth’s parents at 
this avowal, in which the elder children joined, while the little fair- 
haired girl, before mentioned, went up to her brother Charles, and 


taking his hand, as he grew more and more excited, looked up into 


his face with silent wonder. After a pause, Mr. Burleigh addressed 


his son. 
“Where did you first learn these notions, Charles?” he said, 


kindly and gently. 
“Tecan hardly say where,” responded Charles ; “sometimes in one 


place, sometimes in another.” 
“And do your tutors at Oxford know that you hold them ?” 


asked the father. 

“That I can’t say,” said the young man ; “ but I know this, that 
the very first thing that put them into my head was what one of 
them said himself in a lecture, in which he tried to prove the inspira- 
tion of the Bible on grounds which I soon saw to be rotten and self- 
contradictory.” 
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A deep sigh here broke from Mr. Burleigh, but he restrained 
himself, and went on to question his son. 

“And are there many young men at Oxford who think as you 
do, Charles ?? he said. 

“Numbers, I am confident,” said Charles ; “almost every under- 
eraduate that cares for anything of the kind is disposed to reject the 
old-fashioned orthodoxy. Now Puseyism is done for, and the heads 
of houses have it all their own way, philosophical Christianity spreads 
like wild-fire, and by and by we shall see a glorious blaze will burst 
forth.” 

“Cod preserve me from living to see it!” ejaculated Mrs. Bur- 
leigh in a voice of anguish, 

“My poor dear boy,” the father continued, “have you ever 
asked any of your old friends about these new views of yours? Why 
don't you talk about them to Monsieur Malmont? He's not an 
Englishman, to be sure, and I never heard him say much about re- 
ligion, but he seems very learned about it, and he knows all about 
these new geological fancies, and would satisfy your mind, I dare 
say.” 

“T can’t make out M. Malmont at all,” rejoined Charles. “ He’s 
the most mysterious man in the world. Who is he? and what is 
he? [ never could conceive how you and my mother could be so 
fond of a Frenchman, as you all are of this M. Malmont. There’s 
little Mary loves him, aud calls him grandpapa, till I’m quite tired of 
his very name.” 

“For shame, Charles!” cried his mother, indignantly. “You 
know that M. Malmont has been a friend to us in our need, such as 
few friends are. And what business have we to inquire into the 
secrets of his heart, when they are bound up with sorrows as deep 
as those he suffers evidently are ?” 

“That's true enough,” retorted the ‘youth ; “ but nevertheless 
M. Malmont never could convince me that the old hum-drum ways 
of the past generation are not all hypocrisy, and a tyranny upon 
the mind besides.” 

“Really, Charles,” exclaimed the father, “you forget yourself 
most seriously. You forget that you are condemning your own 
father and mother in what you say about hypocrisy and tyranny. 
What has our education of you been but all that is wise and kind 
and open ?” 


“Kind enough, sir, I admit ; but as to the wisdom and open- 
ness, that is another thing.” 
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“ And pray Iet me ask you, Charles,” said Burleigh, deeply hurt, 
“what we have ever taught you inconsistent with wisdom and open- 
ness ?” 

“Why, sir, you have taught me to believe all your old Church- 
of-England scholastic follies about dogmas, and made me pin my 
unreasoning faith upon ereeds and articles, when you did not believe 
them yourself.” 

“Not believe them myself, Charles!” exclaimed Burleigh, in 
amazement. “Do you take your father for a scoundrel?” 

“Then why did you not explain and prove them all to me, in- 
stead of teaching me like a parrot—never telling me all the opinions 
of other sects, and concealing all the rational objections against the 
inspiration of the Bible, against miracles, and so forth?” 

“Tam aghast at what you say,” cried the father. “And is all 
this new? How long have you thought like this, Charles? Why 
have you not unbosomed yourself to your mother or myself long ago?” 

“ Because you never would give me a clear intelligible answer to 
my difficulties whenever I did hint them, but put me off with talking 
about radicals, and atheists, and Tom Paine; and how shocking it 
would be to disbelieve the religion of my ancestors; and of all the 
good and great men who had filled the highest offices in Church 
and State, and were now gone to their reward.” 

“ Charles,” replied his father, solemnly, “ you will break my heart 
in my old age. And you think nothing of saying all this before 
your sisters, and before strangers too. Why, here’s dear little Mary 
herself confounded at what you say, and shocked to listen to such 
terrible words from her own brother.” 

“ Nonsense, sir,” cried the youth, impatiently; “I don’t believe 
that Mary has one whit more faith in these fantastic dogmas than 
IT have. Come here, Mary, and answer me a question or two.” 

The child again came near her brother, half terrified, half gladly, 
and gazed up with a swect and sad smile into his excited face. 

“Do you believe in God, Mary?” asked Charles, taking her fair 
little hands between his own. 

“T don't know what you mean, Charles,” replied the child. 

“Do you believe there 7s a God, then, Mary!” said her brother. 

The child looked puzzled, blushed, and looked first at her ques- 
tioner, and then at her parents, who watched the scene with the 
deepest anxiousness, 

“T told you so,” at last cried Charles; “Mary is as great a 


sceptic as I am.” 
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Before a reply could be made, the conversation was interrupted 
by the entrance of a visitor. A venerable man, his hair white as 
silver, dressed in a very old-fashioned costume, his countenance pre- 
senting @ mixture of sadness and cheerfulness, was ushered in by 
the servant as M. Malmont. He shook hands with the elders and 
the boys, kissed the girls affectionately, bowed politely to Valentine 
and myself, and, sitting down, took Mary upon his knee. 

“Why, my little pet,” said he to the child, with a very percep- 
tible French aecent, “what's the matter? Is she not well to-day +” 
he continued, addressing her mother; “she seems out of spirits.” 

“Charles was asking her a question that she did not understand, 
or did not like —TI don’t know which,” said Mrs. Burleigh. 

“ich, what? Charles is at his old tricks,” exclaimed Malmont 
eood-humouredly. “ Always making difficulties, and puzzling your- 
self and everybody, Charles? It’s not fair, Mary, you should tell 
him, to bring his Oxford logic to bewilder my little Mary’s brains.” 

“It's not Oxford logic, sir,” said Charles, solemnly and bluntly ; 
“T asked Mary if she believes there is a God, and she could not 
answer.” 

“Tmpossible!” cried Malmont, evidently shocked. 

“ By no means impossible,” rejoined Charles; “she could not, or 
would not, answer me.” 

“T don't mean that,” replied the other; “I meant that it was 
impossible that you could have put such a question to a child like 
Mary.” 

“ And why not, M. Malmont?” asked Charles. 

“That I leave to your own conscience to settle, Charles,” said 
Malmont, in a tone of displeasure. 

“Tt is partly our fault, I believe, my dear friend,” here inter- 
posed Mr. Burleigh. “The question arose out of a rather painful 
discussion; and now you are come, on the whole [ should prefer 
that Charles should continue his questioning to his sister.” 

The father then desired the child to go back to her brother ; 
and Charles repeated his question, and Mary still found no reply. 

“You put the question in an improper way,” said Malmont to 
the young man. “You talk to Mary as if it was a matter of opi- 
nion with her whether there is a God or not. She does not under- 
stand a state of mind which could consider as a matter of opinion 
what with her is a subject of faith. It is as absurd to ask her 
such a question, as it would be in me to ask you whether you ever 
had a father and mother. You would think me mad if I asked 
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such a question, because you know you have both father and mother. 
Just so it is with your sister: she does not think or believe that 
a God exists; she knows that she has a God.” 

“ But how does she know it?” asked Charles, triumphantly. 

“ Because God has revealed Himself to her,” replied Malmont. 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked Charles, puzzled in his turn. 
“When, or how, do you suppose that God revealed Himself, as you 
call it, to Mary?” 

“By the mouth of her father and mother,” said Malmont, “and 
by infusing into her soul the divine gift of faith, which brought her 
both to know and to love that God of whom she heard her parents 
speak,” 

For some moments Charles could not reply: he was lost in 
thought. At length he said: 

“ How am I to find out whether what you say is truth or fiction? 
Can I see into a child's heart, and observe its workings?” 

“Tf you wish to learn the fact, Charles,” rejoined Malmont, “ ob- 
serve whether or not Almighty God is not a present reality to your 
sister's soul. Try her on any one of those subjects which she has yet 
heen taught, and see whether she does not Jive in them, so to say, in 
a way to which, I fear, you yourself are a stranger.” 

“Question her yourself, M. Malmont,” retorted the other. 

Malmont then took Mary again on his knees, gently stroked her 
delicate hair, kissed her forehead, and then said: 

“Tell me, Mary, where God is.” 

“Here, grandpapa,” replied she, with the sweetest of smiles. 

“Tf you went out of the room, should you leave God behind you?” 
continued Malmont. 

“Oh, no, grandpapa!” cried Mary, surprised, but clearly not con- 
fused. 

“Should you find Him where you went to?” said Malmont. 

“Yes, that I should,” said the child. 

“Why, my child?” asked Malmont. 

“ Because God is everywhere,” replied she. 

“Did you ever see God, Mary?” 

“ No, never, grandpapa.” 

“Did any one ever see Him?” 

“Yes, once.” 

“Think again, Mary; no one ean see God.” 

“Yes, grandpapa, they can. You told me last time you were 
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here that God was once a little child, and grew up, and was killed by 
wicked people; and I suppose they saw God” 

“True, my dear child, it was so. In thac way persons have seen 
God. Should you like to see Him yourself, Mary?” 

“Yes, that I should,” cried the child; “and some day I shall, if 
{ am a good girl, when I die. Should you not like to see Him, 
grandpapa?” 

The old man’s eyes filled with tears. For a moment he lifted 
them up towards heaven, and a gleam of extraordinary expression 
shot across his countenance; and he then went on with this singular 
conversation. 

“You love God, Mary, do you not?” he said. 

“Yes, grandpapa.” 

“Why do you love Him?” 

“Why?” said the child, again surprised. “ Because He's very 
kind to me. Some day we shall all see Him, shall we not, grand- 
papa !—Charles, and sisters, and Edward, and papa, and mamma— 
all of us. And poor pussy, too—will she go and see God some day, 
grandpapa ?” 

Before Malmont could reply, the Persian eat I before mentioned, 
hearing itself spoken of, came up to little Mary, and putting its face 
up against her legs, as they hung down from the old man’s knees, 
made the child start backwards with the sudden touch. Malmont 
stretched out his hand to save her from falling, but too late. She 
lost her balance, and fell from his knees; and as he was sitting near 
the fireplace, her head struck against a projecting sharp point in the 
iron fender, and she lay motionless on the floor. The father and 
mother started up affrighted ; but before they could reach their child, 
Malmont had raised her from the floor, and had commenced examin- 
ing her head to see what hurt she had received. Observing the look 
of alarm which immediately clouded his countenance, we all rose from 
our seats and gathered round him, The mother knelt down at the 
old man’s side, and, taking the child in her bosom, gazed for a few 
moments into her face; and perceiving that she had received a severe 
blow on the temple, cried aloud to Charles to run for the doctor, or 
Mary would certainly die, Charles, however, stood trembling and 
pale, and ineapable of moving; and Valentine, seeing his state, 
hastily inquired where the doctor lived, and himself ran to fetch him. 
The father continued apparently calm, but the tightly-drawn muscles 
of his lips, his restless eyes and painfully subdued voice, betrayed his 
inward terror. The servants were summoned, and every common 
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remedy for fainting was rapidly tried. All was vain; and ai last, 
having sume little knowledge of medicine, I ventured to ask to be 
allowed to feel the child's pulse, and whispered to Charles to fetch a 
looking-glass. I could detect not the faintest pulsation ; and when 
the glass was placed to the mouth, not a breath dimmed its surface. 
The doctor now came in, and examined the little girl's state. | 
watched his countenance, and saw all my fears confirmed. 

“Perhaps it would be better to take her up stairs at once,” he 
suid to the mother. 

The mother lifted up the lifeless frame in her arms, and tottered 
out of the room, supported by her husband, and followed by her 
children, The doctor gave one or two trifling directions, and said he 
would join them up stairs in a moment or two. When all were 
gone but Malmont, Valentine, and myself, he turned to Malmont 
and said, that, knowing his intimacy with the Burleighs, he thought 
he might be able to break the truth to them better than any one 
else. The child, he said, was unquestionably dead. Malmout uttered 
not a word, but, taking the doctor’s arm, led him out of the room, 
and we heard them mount the stairs together. Valentine and I then 
first thought we might be in the way at such a terrible hour, and pre- 
pared to depart; but I felt so shocked with the occurrence, that | 
found it necessary to rest a few minutes before going. Besides, we 
could not bear to go without hearing of the state of the poor be- 
reaved parents. 

We had not waited Jong, when Charles Burleigh rushed wildly 
into the room, followed by M. Malmont, and, throwing himself upon 
a sofa, burst into a violent fit of weeping, and sobbed as though his 
heart would burst. His kind-hearted old friend sat by his side, not 
speaking, but silently watching the progress of his anguish. As the 
youth grew calmer, Malmont took his hand affectionately, and spoke 
a few words of consolation. What followed I will now relate as 
faithfully as I am able. 


{ l'o be continued.] 
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AD PIOS DIV. PHILIP. NERT FRATRES, 


CUM PRIMUM, POST LONGAM AB EUROPA ABSENTIAYN, NOVUM ORATORIUM 
CONSPEXISSEM. 


. “~ 7 e / > yy 
“Apa obv odkeért Core kevor Kal mapotkor, GAAA cuLMoATTAL Ta wylov Kal olKEtoL 
tov Ocov.—Fphesians ii. 19. 


O GRATA ccelo sacra silentia, 
Ac auspicati relligio loci, 
Salvete post longos labores 
Et pelagi varias proccilas ! 


Hic sospitalis gloria Numinis 
Pacisque fulget lumen amabile, 
Ilic pectus oblitum doloris 
Intuitu propriore spectat 


Deum latentem: nam hie Deus excubat 
Atque impeditos compede carnea 
Lutoque submersos profundo 
Evehit et reficit benigne. 


Cum jam recludens mens sna vulnera 
éEterna solvit vincula criminum, 
Et labe peccati remota 
Spernit humum meliore penna, 


Que palpitantis gaudia pectoris 
Audire cantus, laudis adoream, 
Cum Diva resplendet Maria 
Luminibus roseisque scrtis ! 


Ardore matris pulchra tenellulum 
Molli Puellum jam gremio fovet, 
Et dulce ridens luctuoscs 
Adyvocat ad Patriam perennem, 


Ilie et levamen rebus in arduis, 
Ilic victa mundo vita refloruit, 
Nam Christus instauratus ardet 
Luce nova reparare gentes. 


Affulget eetas nune melior: breve 
Lucremur exvum. Non studium lueri, 
Non spes honorum, nec micantum 
Picta Juvant simulacra rerum. 
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Surgamus! instant aurea seccula, 
Fidesque tandem, clade superbior, 
Assurgit, infaustosque ritus 
Atque supervacuam quietem 


Pellit triumphans! En novus arbiter, 
Testisque verax cloquio potens 
Addictus et sancti vereri 
Consilium sapiens Philippi. 


Surgamus ! adsunt magnanimi viri 
Et militantes ense Catholico, 
Cunctique portantes tropza, 
Impavide monumenta pugne. 


Regnans per annos innumerabiles 
‘Ter gloriosa Ecelesia vos tenet, 
Nec secla crescentem vigorem 
Imminuent hominumvye jussa. 


Vos separavit de grege gentium 
Quos ducit error, lumine gratior, 
Coetuque eo qui vanitatem 
De tenero meditatur ungue. 


Gaudete fratres! agricolas seges 
Matura fortes undique conclamat : 
O ite; turbas et fideles 
Vivifico recreate verbo ! 


JamMES Morris, 


Late Head Classical Professor and Professor of 
Languages in the Royal College, Mauritius. 


Calend. Decembris 1849. 








[We have pleasure in inserting the following paper, with which we have been 
favoured by Mr. Wardell, without, of course, expressing any opinion as to its 
views and calculations.—Ep. Rampvien. } 


A FEW REMARKS ON GOTHIC ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDING; 
AND ITS COST, 


COMPARED WITII THE ROMAN AND NINETEENTII CENTURY STYLES. 


Mr, Pvuern’s eloquent and animated advocacy of Pointed Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture leaves but little to be said in its behalf; but as its 
revival has been objected to on the plea of its excessive cost, com- 
pared to the rival systems, and as this question has not been sutii- 
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ciently discussed to satisfy many, [ venture to ofler a few words, in 
the hope of shewing that a Gothic church, ceteris paribus, will cost 
very much less than one built in the Roman or classic style. With 
those who love Gothie architecture, this will be an additional argu- 
ment in its favour; to those who like it, but fear the expense, this 
will remove their difticulties; and to those who prefer the other, this 
fact, in these utilitarian days, will go far to gain their suffrage. 

For a Gothie church, any material is admissible; and whether it 
is built in rubble, or rag-stone, or hewn stone, or brick, or wood, 
the eye will discover nothing harsh, unharmonious, or displeasing. 
The best of these materials, both for durability and eflect, is the 
rough rag-stone; and its cost, in and about London, i is the same as 
brick- work, —in the ne iehbourhood of the quarries, of course, very 
much less. Our ancient churches were, as a rule, built of the stone 
or material most easily obtainable in their neighbourhood ; but for 
a classic building, on the contrary, nothing but what is techni ally 

alled “rubbed stone’’ can with propriety be used, because the other 
materials are totally contrary to the genius of a style that delights 
in large masses and great breadths. The Parthenon in brick would 
never have had an admirer. 

Professor Cockerell, R.A.——-whose prejudices in favour of the 
works of ancient Greece and Rome are as well known as our own 
great master’s (Mr. Pugin) for those of our Catholic forefathers — 
has aptly ceseribed the principles of the two in a recent lecture. 
«The one,” he says, “is the triumph of physical force ; the other, 
of human ingenuity and completeness of adaptation to any material.” 
The trabeated system, the essential genius of classic architecture, 
requires always large, sometimes immense, blocks of stone; and as 
the difficulty of obtaining stones of large scantling is exceedingly 
great, and often impossible, it follows, that the style which makes 
them necessary is totally unfit for the large and spacious areas 
required in a church, without at all referring to the enormous 
expense such huge materials entail. ‘th - areh-sy stem, on the con- 
trary, shrinks not at any span, but adi an herself to all necessities 
and requirements, heeding not what materials are employed in the 
development of her beauty and power. I must here quote a learned 
writer on our ancient architecture, Dr. Menes; he says, and how 
truly, ‘The Gothic cathedral, contemplated im its native character 
and principles, established in unmoved seeurity by the very agency 
of those forces which tend most directly to destruction, displays an 
evidence of science the most wonderful in the whole liistory of 
intelligence. Never have the stereometric principles of building, 
one of the most difficult branches of the art, been better exhibited 
than in these piles: mass counteracts mass, the very confliction of 
downward efforts upholds the reed-lke column, and ‘hangs on high 
the ponderous vault ; self-balaneed, the entire system contains w ithin 
itself the essence of its own existence, in the chain of means and 
end, of minute contrivance, and of one purpose. Yet, anid all this, 
no effort is apparent ; even while the mind starts at its own ingenuity 
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over the properties of matter and the laws of nature, the artist seems 
to sport with his subject, and to tempt the prostration of his airy 
fabric. Here come into aid the principles of Gothic ornament, than 
which nothing pertaining to the style more merits admiration, whe- 
ther as enabling the architect to extend the phantasy of his planus, 
or, still more, as essentially producing those effects which the plans 
contemplate. In no system of architecture do the ornamental so 
completely integrate and harmonise with the necessary modes. Or- 
nament could not be removed without destruction both of stability 
and beauty; it strengthens yet conceals the necessity of support, 
and, like the garniture of herbage and flower and twining plant upon 
the rugged face of the earth, it spreads to the delighted eye its mazy 
error, Where would else be only a frightful and unformed mass of 
nodding masonry.” 

Now the most vast and majestic of all our Gothie cathedrals can 
he constructed of stones, the heaviest of which, so to speak, a man 
may carry; but in a Greek or Roman edifice the case is far other- 
wise. Take, for instance, the great Temple of Selinus: although its 
— 331 feet, was but little more than half that of Canterbury 

Cathedral, yet the porticos alone required a hundred columns of 
marble, each 60 fect high and 80 feet in circumference; and these, 
placed at only two diameters apart, would require a stone for the 
architrave of the entablature 30 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 3 feet 
deep. The arch, it is true, was applied to many purposes by the 
Romans; but it was far from being the genius of their system,— 
indeed, it was but a very secondary feature in it. To return, how- 
ever, to a more practical subject for consideration than cither a 
Gothic cathedral or a Grecian temple—a parish church, and we 
shall find that here too the same character is maintained by the 
different styles, the difference alone in the materials requisite would 
make a Classic building far exceed the expense of the other. ‘The 
entablatures and cornices, which in a Classic building must be con- 
tinued round the sides as well as the ends, form a large item in an 
estimate; while in a church of quite equal pretensions in Pointed 
architecture, a small stone cornice under the eaves is all that is 
required ; indeed, even this is not necessary. The difference of cost 
in this particular is startlng: the one would be worth perhaps 
2s. Od. per foot run, and the ‘other at least 27s. 6d. in a very small 
building. Then, in a Classic edifice, the walls are required to be at 
least one-third as high again as those of a Gothic building containing 
the same number of cubie feet ; ; and in this item is not only to be 
taken into account the extra height, but an increased thie kness ; ; for 
a high wall with a flat roof, where the lateral thrust is enormous, 
requires to be much stronger than a low one with a high roof, where 
the pressure is almost vertical. A Classic building also requires a 
roof of much more expensive construction, and larger timbers: here 
is an additional expense; then the ceiling has to be constructed, 
and is one of the most expensive features of a Classic edifice. The 
Pointed system, on the contrary, decorates the construction of its 
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roofs; and a much finer effect is obtained at half the cost of the 
other. A small porch at the side is the ordinary entrance to a 
Pointed church; but a porch is an unknown feature in Classic 
architecture (for the stupid enclosures of cockneys’ villas’ doors are 
no precedents) ; the portico is therefore required, and the cost of 
this will be certainly six times that of the porch. These remarks 
are made, to account for the difference the two following estimates 
shew in favour of Gothic buildings. 

It has been endeavoured to confine the comparison to buildings 
affording equal accommodation, and of equal pretensions in their 
respective styles. The Pointed building is supposed to be built of 
rag-stone, with Caen-stone windows, doorways, &c., and two rich 
niches and canopies, with figures: the Classic building, built of 
brick-work, faced with rubbed stone ashlar; and no fittings are 
taken in either. 

Now, the Gothic design has been completed for 818/. 10s., and 
the estimated cost of the Roman plan is 1321/.,—making the Gothic 
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plan the cheaper by 5032. IIere, therefore, in two buildings offering 
the same accommodation, and of equal architectural pretensions, is 
a difference of no less than about 62 per cent in favour of Gothic 
building ; and a sacristy is included in the Gothie plan, and not in 
the other: it will also be borne in mind, that a large Classic building 
will always cost more in proportion than a smaller one, because of 
the increased scantlings of the materials used. For further proof, a 
list of a few churches and chapels is added, with the numbers they 
accommodate, and their cost respectively ; and should any inaccu- 
racy be discovered in this latter, much indulgence is craved, as the 
writer can only vouch for those erected under his own professional 
direction; but he has no doubt himself as to the proximate cor- 
rectness of all. 


Gothic. | Pagan, 19th Century, §c. 
No. of ’ 
. ses Ae Cost. } No. of . 
Worshippers. *°"*: { +o Cost. 
S.George’s, London, in- - bapa 
Per clos Bat | S. Mary’s, Moorfields* 1800 £26,000 
cluding tower and spire, S Elizabeth’s. Ricl 1300 20.000 
but not fittings. . . 8000 £28,000 | Mees Be me on ag 250 “9 000 
S.Wilfrid’s Manchester 800 5,000 , 9 *)8tY 5 pees. s9 — 
Protestant Church at 


S. Mary’s, Farm Street 700 8,000 | 
S. John’s Wood . 800 = 6,000 
Henley. . . . 400 4,500 
Greenwich. . . 850 ~~ 5,700 
S. John’s, Hackney. . 350 2,000 


6900 £59,200 


' Wilton (Byzantine). 1000 30,000 
| Dittoin Euston Square 2500 66,904 
| Ditto, called All Souls’, 

Langham Place . .1000 17,712 
| 7 


6850 £162,617 














So that in Pointed buildings, 6900 worshippers are accommodated 
for 59,200/2., or for an average of about 82. 10s. per head; while in 
Pagan structures, an outlay of 162,6172. has been required to accom- 
modate 6900 persons, or an average of about 23/7. 10s. per head ; 
and many other examples might be added but for space. Surely 
this is sufficiently convincing for all who are willing to be convinced. 
I shall not, of course, be understood to imply, that because Gothic 
architecture is less costly, that therefore it is not capable of the 
same, or rather greater grandeur, beauty of outline, grace of pro- 
portion, and richness of detail, than the other. This it is not my 
business here to prove—in truth there needs no proof of it; I am 
only endeavouring to shew what advantages may be gained from the 
use of our own Catholic architecture, which bends to all neecssities 
and wants, and is alike beautiful and true, whether in a wayside 
oratory, or when glowing in all the Juxuriance of Amiens or York. 


W. W. WarpeELt. 


The Green Ilill, ampstead, 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 1849. 


* It is hardly fair to quote the cost of Moorfields, because it is as sham and 
unreal as Roman cement and stucco can make it; and the other Pagan buildings 
are at least honest in their materials. 
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Rebielus, 
NEWMAN’S DISCOURSES. 


Discourses addressed to Mixed Congregations. By John 
Henry Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 


Longmans. 


Tis remarkable volume will possess attractions for readers of 
very different kinds. Those Catholics themselves who have had 
no special interest in the author’s past career, nor even any 
thing beyond the most general knowledge of his history, may 
yet well be anxious to sce the one doctrine they have ever 
learned illustrated and enforced by a most powerful and original, 
yet most humble and loyal, mind. Even the oneness and un- 
changeableness of Catholic dogma is not a more wonderful 
phenomenon than is the infinite variety comprehended in 
that oneness; or rather, the union of those two qualities is that 
very fact which constitutes the characteristic property and 
peculiarity of the true religion, considered as a doctrinal sys- 
tem. And it is among the strongest proofs of the depth and 
reality of Catholic truth, that it admits of be ‘ing regarded from 
such various points of view, and illustrated by such various 
analogies, and enforced by such various arguments, and com- 
pared with such various ‘philosophies, and harmonised with 
such various classes of phenomena, and brought into the 
closest contact with such infinite varieties both of social cir- 
cumstances and of individual character; that its constituent 
parts will bear being dwelt on one by one, or again viewed in 
their relations to each other, according as an individual mind 
is drawn to consider them, and the whole does but gain in- 
creased light and persuasiveness from every one such close 
and accurate investigation. Consider, for instance, the light 
accruing to the Christian scheme from the labours of such as 
St. Augustine or St. Thomas; a light so great and manifold, 
that learned Protestants or unbelievers continually represent 
these great saints as authors and inventors of this or that 
Catholic tenet; while we within the Church, who see these 
tenets by the light of faith, and have practical experience of 
the indivisible oneness and consistency of the Christian sy stem, 
yet are able to recognise with boundless gratitude the services 
of these and other such illustrious doctors, i in giving us deeper 
and more diversified insight into its various “parts and their 
mutual relations. 
And we may fearlessly assert, without any danger of error or 
exaggeration, that there can be few minds, in this or in any other 
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individual age, from whom such services may be expected to- 
wards the illustration of Catholic doctrine, as from the pre- 
sent author’s, Rare indeed is the union of such profound and 
various learning with such originality, vigour, freshness, and 
elasticity of mind: few are they who are so deeply read with- 
out being thereby cumbered and dulled; few so highly gifted, 
without bc ing led into more or less of unbridled speculation. 
For an illustration of the first-named danger, we may point to 
Dr. Pusey, who, with not one half of Father Newman’s learn- 
ing, is yet cowed, perplexed, and fettered by his reading, like 
a weak man In cumbrous armour; for an illustration of the 
second, we need go no further than the very current litera- 
ture of the day, to writers who seem to have been permitted 
to inflict their erudities on the world almost contemporancously 
with the present volume, as if for the very purpose of display- 
ing the broad contrast between the results of great intellectual 
power henpectinely subjected and not subjected to the obe- 
dience of faith.* 

But indeed, not only as compared with Protestants and 
unbelievers, but as compared with most recent Catholic writers, 
Father Newman has taken singular and unusual pains to sa- 
turate his mind with the wisdom of the past. Such writers, 
for example, as De Maistre, aud again Gerbet, have rather 
occupied themselves with throwing out brilliant and attractive 
views of their own than with reproducing ancient writers. We 
are not mentioning this in any way to their blame; the nature 
of their subjects led them in a different direction ; ‘but such a 
circumstance cannot but indefinitely lessen the interest of their 
works in a strictly theological point of view. De Maistre’s 
principal work has indeed ‘always struck us as partaking far 
more of a historical than of a doctrinal nature; and in the 
former character is indeed beyond all praise. But for Father 
Newman, even if his own bias and habits had not led him to 
more purely theological studies, the very nature of his position 
would have done so. ‘The w ork of the Oratorian Fathers is, 
not to arouse one congregation after another from the sleep of 
sin, and then deliver it over to its regular pastors to be main- 
tained in its new state of wakefulness; but, as we observed 
i few numbers ago, it is the no less indispensably necessary 
task of feeding and sustaining the flame of devotion in single 
congregations. Now it is impossible to address the same con- 
eregation weck after week, and day after day, without falling 
into the most miserable vapidity and self-reiteration, unless 


* We do not mean for a moment to compare the intellectual ability of such 
works with that of the present volume; in truth, human reason is most contemp- 
tible when most audacious, and never shews itself to so little advantage as when 
stepping out of its own limits, and encroaching on the province of faith. 
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the mind be continually replenished by the stream of theolo- 
gical study; and no one can hear the various discourses of the 
Philippines without observing how thoroughly persuaded they 
are of this truth, and how energetically they act upon it. 

Another characteristic of Father Newman's mind, emi- 
nently fitting him for a theologian, is implied in what has 
already been said, but needs special mention. He is not only 
most deeply versed in both ancients and moderns, so as, like a 
eood houscholder, to bring from his treasure things both new 
and old, but he is unusually endued with that very rare gift, 
intellectual modesty. He appreciates and defers to greatness. 
He not only knows what eminent theologians have said, but 
feels keenly the respect and submission due to what they have 
said. And as he ungrudgingly and eagerly tenders to doctors 
and eminent thinkers that full measure of respect which they 
may fairly claim, so does he, most entirely and without mea- 
sure, submit his reason and his judgment to that which claims 
such submission without measure, the voice of the ever-living 
Church. A more simply humble and deferential son of the 
Church has never lived. 

Another source of intellectual strength, if it do not ap- 
pear paradoxical to say so, is to be found in the author’s 
past intellectual wanderings. This is a very parallel matter 
in the intellectual order, to what he himself observes in the 
moral order. Speaking more especially of the great St. Au- 
gustine, and his former excesses of sin, ‘Do you not think, 
my brethren,” pursues the preacher, “ that he was better fitted 
than another to persuade his brethren as he had been per- 
suaded, and to preach the holy doctrine which he had de- 
spised? Not that sin is better than obedience, or the sinner 
than the just; but that God, in his mercy, makes use of sin 
against itself; that He turns past sin into a present benefit 
that while He washes away its guilt, and subdues its power, 
He leaves it in the penitent in such sense as enables him, 
from the knowledge of its devices, to assault it more vigor- 
ously, and strike it more truly, than other men; that while 
Ife, by his omnipotent grace, can make the soul as clean as 
if it had never sinned, He leaves it in possession of a tender- 
ness and compassion for other sinners, an experience how to 
deal with them, greater than if it had never sinned” (pp. 58, 9). 
Now, without speaking as if we could with any certainty attri- 
bute siz, in the present miserable state of England, to the 
mere fact of one born of Protestant parents remaining for a 
long time blind to the Church’s claims, still, is there not at 
least on the side of advantage, much in past habits of Protest- 
antism, which affords a very parallel power with that here at- 
tributed to past habits of sin? It is the very blessedness of 
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those who have ever been within the Church’s happy embrace, 
that they are unable fully to analyse their various grounds of 
conviction, and to assign to each its respective strength; it is 
their very blessedness that they cannot, by ever so violent 
an effort of the imagination, conceive the appearanee pre- 
sented to many Protestants by great part of the Church's 
doctrines; and that, in their astonishment, they answer almost 
at random, and so as quite to miss the mark, when assailed by 
difficulties which, to Protestant minds, are most real and in- 
flucntial. The great question of reason and faith, again, is to 
them an uninteresting point of metaphysics; may it not pos- 
sibly be more profoundly fathomed by one to whom for years 
it has been matter of life and death? Church History is 
to them hardly more than a literature, their conviction of the 
Church’s divine authority resting on a far deeper and more 
spiritual basis; may there not be points in that history which 
will be more carefully marked, and more rightly apprehended, 
by one to whom that study has been the ladder whereby 
Catholicism was attained? And so with many similar in- 
stances which might be mentioned. 

Lastly, Father Newman possesses that highest and crown- 
ing gift of a theologian, the most keen and ardent apprecia- 
tion of sanctity. ‘The present volume is an amply sufficient 
proof of this; but a still more undeniable proof is afforded in 
that admirable series of hagiography which it is the high honour 
of the Oratorian Fathers that they have been the instruments 
of bringing before English Catholics: a series which, while it 
more and more imbues our own body with a relish for the 
holy and the supernatural, tends also more to attract towards 
the true Faith those without whom we may most hope to 
gain, than volumes of argument and controversy. 

Thus it is, as we started by saying, that even apart from 
any special concern or conversance with the author's past 
history, this volume is yet an object of the deepest interest to 
all Catholic minds. Those, however, of course, who have been 
more or less bound up with Father Newman’s antecedents, 
those who have been fellow-members with him of a schismatical 
and heretical body, nay, who have haply been for some time 
retained there by his advice or example,—such as these will 
naturally be led to examine with peculiar interest this publi- 
cation. ‘They will wish to compare his present style of writing 
with his past, and to trace the effect produced, whether on his 
argumentative or rhetorical powers, by an introduction to the 
full truth and an initiation into the mysteries of the Catholic 
Church. <As for those unhappy men who endeavour to con- 
sole themselves in their’ exile from their true home of light 
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and peace by fond notions that he whom they formerly re- 
vered is, somehow or other, hampered in his new position; or 
who talk of it, forsooth, as denoting deterioration ef character, 
that in writing a dale he adopted a less severe style than in 
delivering a sermon;—to these the present volume will indeed 
hea mortification. ‘lo speak of these sermons as sympathising 
with a less high standard for ordinary life than did the author's 
former ones, would be a simple nee while there does 
appear here (as might have been expected) a glowing and rap- 
turous exaltation of the unspeakable tenderness of God, and 
the unapproachable marvels of lis grace, and there does ap- 
pear also a keen and discerning appreciation of the highest 
mysteries of the saintly character, such as you would look for 
in vain in any of his earlicr productions. 

But in the matter of intellectual ability and consistency, 
the superiority is even far more striking. What contrast, 
indeed, can be greater than between the direct, steady, and 
equable march we here find, as of one thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with his ground, and sure of his stepping, and fearing 
no stumble, and, on the other hand, those implications, and 
innuendos, and vague generalities, which abounded in his for- 
mer volumes, as though he knew not how far he might venture 
to follow out his own premisses to their legitimate conclusions, 
or of the conclusions which he did admit, ‘how much he might 
venture, and how plainly, to declare to the world? It was on 
no subordinate or merely theoretical matters that we used to 
Witness these strange manceuvres, but on the most practical 
questions that can be possibly conceived. Compare, for ex- 
ample, his direct statements in the present volume on the 
sacrament of Penance, with his ceaseless and wearisome march- 
ine and countermarching, saying and unsaying, of old, as to 
the means of for giveness open to a penitent Christian, and the 
state of such an one in God’s sight; that is, m1 all probability, 
on the state before God of the very best and most exemplary 
of all his hearers. Or compare his most beautiful passage on 
Purgatory (pp. 56-8) with his old questionings, and doubtings, 
and suggestions of the possibility of an unknown something, 
not perfectly pleasant, in the intermediate state. Or take his 
simple and straightforward exposition of the Church’s office, 
as standing unrivalled and unapproached among religious 
bodies, it being the one which alone bears constant witness to 
the unearthly and supernatural (p. 109),—the one which alone 
sustains the angelical life on earth (p. 63), nay, the one which 
alone so much as claims to be herself the onc prophet of God 
(p. 244); and then look back for a moment on his feeble and 
almost grotesque attempts to draw some line of essential dis- 
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tinction between Anglicans and Dissenters, or to translate 
into the language of ethical teaching that most wonderful 
theory, which would represent the English Establishment as 
making up one Catholic Church with the Russian schismaties 
and the true Catholies. 

We are far indeed from wishing to speak disparagingly of 
the author’s former sermons; so far from it, we regard them 
(to take them only in one point of view) as an invaluable mine 
of the deepest Catholic philosophy; and we consider that the 
Catholic student may with the greatest benefit read and 
ponder them again and again. In truth, it is precisely be- 
cause the philosophy implied in them is so Catholic and so 
consistent that its external development was so stunted and 
distorted by the author’s uncatholic position; and we have 
only been wishing to draw attention to the fact that (in strong 
contrast with the present volume) it was so stunted and dis- 
torted. And, moreover, there is one large and general excep- 
tion to these remarks altogether; we allude to his former 
treatment of the great mysteries of the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation. But then this very exception emphatically proves 
the rule; because those were precisely the subjects on which 
he was able to submit himself to the very same oracles who 
now rule him consistently in all things. For so it is, that 
erossly heretical as is the great body of the Establishment on 
these primary Christian truths (a fact continually urged by our 
author on his then hearers), still its formularies recognise them 
in their Catholic shape, and a preacher is permitted, w ithout fear 
of incurring persecution, to state them accurately and fully. 
Accordingly our author was enabled, without let or hindrance, 
to exercise on these high themes his admirable and almost 
unrivalled power of dogmatic statement and disquisition ; and 
the ye has been, in such works as his translation, with 
notes,* of St. Athanasius’s treatises, a contribution to Catholic 
theology which will last so long as that theology itself shall 
have existence. And yet, even when dilating upon these 
themes, the change in his position is very apparent; for though 
his sermons were quite singular, among those of his brethren, 
for the personal love they expressed towards our adorable 
Lord and Saviour, yet no one can be insensible to the very far 
more glowing and rapturous tone of tenderness and devotion 
to be found in his Catholic discourses. 

As an instance of Father Newman’s power of theological 
statement on a class of subjects which he never before was in 


* The substance of some of these notes was translated into Latin by the author 
after his conversion, and published at Rome. 
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@ position to treat theologically, we may take, almost at ran- 
dom, the following passage, where he handles a theme of St. 
Augustine; the part we especially refer to is the latter part 
of our quotation, in which le rescues the saint’s doctrine 
from the jansenistical perversion of it—the delectatio relative 
victria. 


“It is the manifestation of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ ; it is the view of the attributes and perfections of Almighty 
(iod ; it is the beauty of his sanctity, the sweetness of his merey, the 
brightness of his heaven, the majesty of his law, the Larmony of his 
providences, the thrilling music of his voice, whieh is the antagonist of 
the flesh, nnd the soul’s champion against the world and the devil. 
‘Thou hast seduced me, O Lord,’ says the prophet, ‘and 1 was seduced ; 
Thou art stronger than TI, and hast prevailed ;’ Thou hast thrown thy net 
skilfully, and its subtle threads are e ntwined round each affection of the 
heart, and its meshes have been a power of God, ‘bringing into cap- 
tivity the whole intellect to the service of Christ.’ If the world has its 
fuscinations, so surely has the altar of the living God ; if its pomps and 
Vanities dazzle, so much more should the vision of angels ascending and 
descending on the heavenly ladder; if sight of earth intoxicate, and its 
chants are a@ spell upon the soul, "behold Mary a with us, over 
against them, with her chaste eyes, and offers the Eternal Child for our 
caress, While sounds of cherubim are heard all round singing in the 
blesseduess which they find in Him. Has divine hope no emotion ? 
Has divine charity no transport? § ‘How dear are thy tabernacles, O 
Lord of hosts! says the prophet; ‘my soul doth lust, and doth faint 
for the courts of the Lord; my he art and my flesh have rejoiced in the 
living God. One day in thy courts is better than a thousand: I have 
chosen to be an abject in the house of my God, rather than to dwell in 
the tabernacles of sinners.’ So is it, as a great doctor and penitent has 
said, St. Augustine; ‘It is not enough to be drawn by the will; thou 
art also drawn by the sense of pleasure. What is it to be drawn by 
pleasure? ¢ Delight thou in the Lord, and He will give thee the petitions 
of thy heart.’ There 1 isacertain pleasure ot ‘heart, to which that hea- 
venly bread is sweet.’ . & ° 

‘Such are the means which God has provided for the creation of 
the saint out of the sinner: He takes him as he is, and uses him against 
himself: He turns his affections into another channel, and defeats a car- 
nal love by inspiring a heavenly charity. Not as if He used him as a 
mere irrational creature, who is impelled by instincts and governed by 
external incitements without any will of his own, and to whom one 
pleasure is the same as another, the same in kind, though different in 
degree. I have already said, it is the glory of his grace, that He enters 
into the heart of man, and persuades it, and prevails with it, while He 
changes it. He violates in nothing that original constitution which He 
eave him; He treats him as man; He leaves him the power of acting 
this way or that; He appeals to all his powers and faculties, to lis 
reason, to his prudence, to his moral sense ; He rouses his fears as well 
as his love; He enlightens him in the depravity of sin, as well as in 
the mercy of God ; but still, on the whole, the animating principle of 
the new life, by which it is both kind led and sust: ined, is the flame of 
charity. This only is strong enough to destroy the old Adam, to dis- 
solve the tyranny of labits, and to waste the fires of concupiscence, end 
to burn up the strongholds of prile.”’ 
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The following is upon a still more pregnant and important 
subject, and calls for still greater theological accuracy. 


** God is the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, as of 
all things, so of our salvation. We should have lived and died, every 
one of us, in the absence of all saving knowledge of Him, but for a gitt 
which we could not do any thing ourselves to secure, had we lived ever 
so well,—but for his grace; and now that we have known Him, and 
have been cleansed from our sin by Iliin, it is quite certain that we 
cannot do any thing, even with the help of grace, to purchase for our 
selves perseverance in justice and sanctity, though we live ever so we 11, 
His grace begins the work, his grace also finishes it; and now I am 
going to speak to you of his finis hing it; 1 mean, of the ne cessity under 
which we lie of his finishing it; else it will never be finished, or rather 
will be reversed ; I am going to speak to you of the gift of perseverance 
in grace, its extreme preciousness, and our utter hope lessuess, in spite 
of all that we are, without it. a 

“This is what we find to be the case, not only in matters of religion, 
but of this world, viz. that, let a person do a thing ever so well, the 

‘hance is that he will not be able to do it a number of times running 
without a mistake. Leta person be ever so good an accountant, he will 
add up asum wrongly now and then, though you could not guess be- 
forehand when or why he was to fail. Let him get by heart a number 
of lines ever so perfectly, and say them accurate ly over, yet it does not 

follow that he will say them a dozen times and be accurate throughout. 
So itis with our religious duties ; we may be able to keep from every 
sin in particular, as the temptation comes, but this does not hinder its 
being certain that we shall not in fact keep from all sins, though that 

‘all’ is made up of those particular sins, This is how the greatest saints 
come to commit venial sins, though they have grace sufhcient to keep 
them from any venial sin whatever, Itis the result of human frailty : 
nothing could keep the saints from such falls, light as they are, but a 
spec: ‘aly prerogative, and this, the Church tea ches us, has been granted 
to the Blessed Virgin, and apparently to her alone. Now venial sins 
do not separate from God, and are permitted by the Giver of all grace 
for a good purpose, to humble us, and to give us an incentive to works 
of penance. No exemption from venial sin is given us, because it is not 
necessary for us to be exempted: on the other hand, it is most necessary 
that we should be preserved from mortal sins, yet here too that very 
difficulty besets us in our warfare with them which mects us in the case 
of venial. iTere too, though a man may have grace sufficient to keep 
him elear of all mortal sins whatever, taken one by one, we may pro- 
plesy surely, that the hour will c me, sooner or later, when he will 
nezlect and bafile that grace, unless he has some further gitt bestowed 
on him to guard him against himself. He needs grace to use grace; he 
needs some ething over and above, to secure his faithfulness to what he 
has already. And he needs it imp eratively, for since one mortal sin 
separates from God, he is in immediate risk of his salvation, if he has it 
not. ‘This addition: ul cift is called the gilt of perseverance ; ‘and it con- 
sists in an ever-watehful superinter ndence of us, on the part of our all- 
merciful Lord, removing temptations which He sees will be fatal to us, 
succouring us at those times when we are in particular peril, whether 
from our n negligence or other cause, and ordering the course of our life 
so that we may die when we are in a state of grace. And, since it is 
so simply necessary for us, God grants it tous; nay, did He not, no one 
could be saved; He erants it to us, though He does not grant even to 
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sulnts the prerogative of avoiding yevery ve nial Sin 3 ‘ Ile erants it, Out ol 
his bounty, to our prayers, though we cannot merit it by any thing we 
do or say to Him, even with the aid of his grace. 

‘* What a lesson of humility and watchfulness have we in this doc- 
trine as now explained! It is one ground of humiliation, that, do what 
we will, strive as we will, we cannot escape from venial sin while we are 
on earth. Though the aids which God gives us are sufficient to enable 
us to live without sin, yet our infirmity of will and of attention is a 
match for them, and we do not do in fact that which we might do. And 
again, what is not only humbling, but even frightful and appalling, we 
are in danger of mortal sin as well as in certainty of venial ; and the 
only reason why we are not in certainty of mortal is, that an extra- 
ordinary gift is given to those who supplicate for it, to secure them 
from mortal, though no such gift is given to secure them from venial. 
In spite of the presence of grace in our souls, in spite of the actual 
assistances given us, we owe any hope we have of heaven, not to 
that inward grace simply, nor to those assistances, but to a supple- 
mentary merey which protects us against ourselves, rescues us from 
oceasions of sin, strengthens us in our hour of danger, and ends our 
days at that very time, perhaps cuts short our life in order to secure a 
tine, When no mortal sin has separated us from God. Nothing we are, 
nothing we do, is any guarantee to us that this supplementary mercy 
has been accorded to us; we cannot know till the end ; all we know is, 
that God has helped us hitherto, and we trust He will help us still.” 


The author proceeds to enlarge on this most awful sub- 
ject; and introduces, in reference to it, at some little length, 
a most beautiful comment on the history of Solomon. Ile 
then brings the matter to a practical conclusion as follows: 


**T do not wish to sadden you, but to make you cautious ; doubt not 
you will be led on, fear not to fall, prov ided you do but fear a fall. 
Fearing will secure you from what you fear. Only ‘be sober, be vigi- 
lant,’ as St. Peter says, beware of taking satisfaction in what you are, 
understand that the only way to avoid falling back is to press forw ‘ard. 
Dread all occasions of sin, get a habit of shrinking from the beginnings 
of temptation. Never speak confidently about yourselves, nor con- 
temptuously of the religiousness of others, nor lightly of sé aered things ; 
guard your eyes, gui ird the first springs of thought, be jealous of your- 
selves when alone, neglect not your daily prayers ; line all, pray spe- 
cially and continually tor the cift of S speimmibivee agian Come to Mass as 
often as you can, visit the Blessed Sacrament, make frequent acts of 
faith and love, and try to live in the presence of God. And further 
still, interest our Blessed Lady in your suecess; pray to her earnestly 
for iit : she can do more for you than any one else. Pray her by the 
pain she suffere d, when the sharp sword went through her ; pray her by 
her own pe rseverance, which was in her the gift of the same God of 
whom you ask it for yourselves. God will not refuse you, He will not 
refuse her, if you have recourse to her succour. It will be a blessed 
thing, in your last hour, when flesh and heart are failing, in midst of 
the pain, the weariness, thes vestlessness, the prostration of strength, the 
exhaustion of spirits, w hich then will be your portion,—it will be blessed 
indeed to have her at your side, more tender than a mother, to nurse 
you and to whisper peace. It will be most blessed, when the evil one 
is making his last effort, when he is coming on you in his might to 
pluck you away from your Father’s hand, if he ¢ can,—it will be blessed 
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iideed if Jesus, Joseph, and Mary are there, waiting to shield you from 
lis assaults, and to reecive your soul. If they are there, all is there ; 
angels are there, saints are ‘there, heaven is there, heaven is begun in 
you, and the devil has no partin you. That dread day may be sooner 
or later; you may be taken away young, you may live to fourscore: you 
may die in your bed, you may die in the open field ; but if Mary inter- 
cedes for you, that day will find you watching and re: dy. All things 
will be fixed to secure your salvation ; all dangers will be foresee Nn, all 
obstacles removed, all aids provided. The hour will come, and in a 
moment you will be translated beyond fear and risk ; you will be trans- 
lated into a new state where sin is not, nor ignorance of the future, but 
perfect faith and serene joy, and assurance and love everlasting. 

* Jesu, Joseph, and Mary, I offer you my soul and my heart! 

* Jesu, Joseph, and Mary, assist me in my last agony ! 


“ Jesu, Joseph, and Mary, let me breathe out my soul with you in 
» 


peace. 

This great and solemn truth is placed by Father Newman 
at the very centre and turning-point of his practical teaching ; 
following in that respect all the best ascetical writers, and, in 
particular, St. Alphonsus, who, in his admirable work, Il gran 
mezzo di Preghiera, bases the whole duty and practice of 
prayer upon a theological exposition of the doctrine of 
perseverance. It is incalculable, indeed, how much greater 
warmth and liveliness is thereby thrown into the whole exer- 
cise of prayer, when, instead of the mere inculecation of it as 
a duty at stated times, we are rather reminded how absolute 
and entire is our dependence upon God for salvation from 
first to last, and the consequent necessity of keeping up the 
spirit of prayer throughout the day. And this is beyond 
question the Church’s own method. Prayer at regular stated 
times, such as morning and evening, is most assuredly not 
binding, even under venial sin; whereas the indissoluble con- 
nexion between prayer and perseverance is the undisputed 
and uninterrupted teaching of the whole Church. 

There is another matter on which our author brings thie 
same doctrine to bear with singular force and power, viz. on 
those who allow themselves in deliberate habits of venial sin. 
lt is from their ignorance of our doctrine on Perseverance 
that Protestants imagine our distinction of sins into mortal 
and yenial to lead us, of necessity, into a cold and technical 
religion; and there is no doubt that if individual Catholics 
forget the doctrine in question, there will be in their case a real 
eround for the charge. But let us once put before our mind 
the helpless and (absolutely) slavish relation in which we 
stand before God as to our hopes of heaven, what wild and 
frantic imprudence (to say no worse) will it appear to insult 
and as it were defy Him by deliberately declining his ser- 
vice beyond a certain point! In our ‘last quotation, the 
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author reminds his hearers, * that the ~ way to avoid fall- 
ing back,” ze. to obtain perseverance, “ is to press forward.” 
Take, in connexion with this, the following passage : 


“ Let me now turn to others, and let me hear what they will say, 
when the question is asked them ;—why, they will parry it thus :— 
‘You give us no alternative,’ they will say tome, ‘except being a sinner 
and a saint. You put before us our Lord’s pattern, and you spread 
before us the guilt and the ruin of the deliberate transgressor; whereas 
we have no intention of going so far one way or the other r; we do not 
aim at being saints, but we have no desire ‘at all to be sinners. We 
neither intend to disobey God's will, nor to give up our own. Surely 
there is a middle way, and a safe one, in which God’s will and our will 
may both be satisfied. We mean to enjoy both this world and the next. 
We will guard against mortal sin; we are not obliged to guard against 
venial; indeed, it would be endless to attempt it. None but saints do 
so; it is the work of a life; we need have nothing else todo. We are 
not monks, we are in the world, we are in business, we are parents, we 
have families; we must live for the day. It isa consolation to keep 
from mortal sin; that we do, and it is enough for salvation. It is a 
great thing to keep in God’s favour; what, indeed, can we desire more ? 
hte come at dne times to the Sacraments ; this is our comfort and our 

tay 3; did we die, we should die in grace, and escape the doom of the 
wes Ay jut if we once attempted to go further, where should we 
stop? how will you draw the line for us? the line between mortal and 
venial sin is very distinct; we understand that; but do you not see 
that, if we attended to our venial sins, tiere would be just as much 
reason to attend to one as to another? If we began to repress our 
aneer, why not also repress yain-glory? why not also guard against 
avarice? why not also keep from falsehoods? from gossipping, from 
idling, from exeess in eating? And, atter all, without venial sin we 
never can be, salons, indeed, we have the prerogative of the Mother of 
God, which it would be « almost he ‘resy to ascribe to any one else. You 
are not asking us to be converted ; that we understand; we are con- 
verted, we were converted a lone time ago. You bid us aim at an in- 
definite vague something, which is neither perfection, nor yet sin, and 
which, without resulting in any tangible advantage, debars us from the 
pleasures, and embarrasses us in the duties, of this world,’ 

‘This is what you will say; but your premisses, my brethren, are 
better than your reasoning, and your conclusions will not stand. You 
have aright view why God has sent you into the world, viz. in order 
that you may get to heaven; it is quite true also that you would fare 
well indeed, if you found yourselves there,—you could desire no better ; 
or, it is true, can you live any time without venial sin. It is true also 
that you are not obliged to aim at lieing saints ;tit is no sin not to aim 
at perfection, So much is true, and to the purpose ; but this is no proof 
that you, with such views and feelings as you have expresse d, are using 
sufficient exertions even for attain ing to purgatory . ilas your re livion 
any difficulty in it, or is it in ally respects easy to you? are you simply 
taking your own pleasure in your mode of living, or do vou find your 
pleasure in submitt ing yourself to God's pleasure? In a word, is 
your religion a work ? for if it be not, it is not religion at all. Here at 
once, before going into your argument, is a proof that it is an unsound 
one, because it brings you to the conclusion, that, whereas Christ came 
to doa work, and his Apostles, and ail saints, and all sinners, you, on 
the contrary, liave no work to do, because, forsooth, you are neither a 
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sinner nora saint; or, if you had once a work, at least you have de- 
spatched it already, and have nothing upon your hands. You have 
attained your salvation, it seems, before your time, and have nothing 
to occupy you, and are detained on earth ‘too long. ‘The workdays are 
over, and your perpetual holiday is begun. Did, then, God send you, 
above all other me n, into the w orld to be idle? Is it your mission only 
to enjoy this world, in which you are but pilgrims and as sojourners? 
are you more than sons of Adam, who by the sweat of their face are to 
eat bread till they return to the earth out of which they are taken? 
Unless you have some work in hand, unless you are struggling, unless 
you are fighting with yourselves, you are no follower of those who 
‘through many tribul: itions entered into the kingdom of God.’ A fight 
is the very token of aChristian. He is a soldier of Christ ; high or low, 
he is this and nothing else. If you have triumphed over all mortal sin, 
as you seem to think, then you must attack your venial sins; there is 
no help for it; there is nothing else to do, if you would be a soldier 
of Jesus Christ. But, O simple “souls ! to think vou have gained any 
triumph at all! No; you cannot safely be at peace with any, even the 
least malignant, of the foes of God; if you are at peace with venial sins, 
be certain that in their company and under their shadow mortal sins are 
lurking. Mortal sins are the children of venial, which, though they he 
not deadly themselves, yet are prolific of death. You may think ‘that 
you haye killed the giants who had possession of your he arts, and that 
you have nothing to fear, but may sit at rest under your vine and under 
your fig-tree ; but the giants will live again, they will rise from the dust, 
and, before you know where you are, you will be taken captive, and 
slaughtered by the fieree, powerful, and eternal enemies of God.’ 


There is another truth, for whatever reason, intimately 
bound up (as is evident) in the author’s mind with this, as it 
was in St. Augustine’s, who first systematically treated them, 
viz. the fewness of those who live as the elect. No one, in- 
deed, would imply that, for certain, none will be saved, except 
those who exhibit to ws works mect for salvation; for who 
shall tell what amount of probation, or what means of reco- 
very, may be crowded into the very last moment of earthly 
CXis tenee, when their inward life is debarred from all external 
manifestation? ‘This is a thought we are naturally prompted 
to cherish, when our attention is turned to those vast multi- 
tude Ss who seem, almost without fault of their own, to sink 
into the abyss yawning to receive them; and who, plunged from 

their very birth in an atmosphere of impurity, seem never to 
a had any fair chance of sceing the beauty of holiness, and 
learning the obligation of virtue. Without the consolation, 
indeed, of some such possibility as this, it would be hardly 
possible for a good Christian to preserve his senses in the 
midst of this dreary and desolating world; nor would any one 
blame the cherishing of such a hope, SO long as we bear in 
mind that such thoughts belong to ‘the region of hope and 
conjecture, not of faith. But taking the undeniable fact as 
it stands, that the world around us és thus frightfully unchris- 
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lian, What a lesson does it read us of ecaveful watchtulness, and 
euarding our scuses against contagion, and frequent retire- 
ment! With what a melancholy must it tinge our brightest 
hopes and our fondest affections here be low! Our author’s 
keen sense of this almost overpowering misery, always intense, 
seems to have derived even increased intensity from his expe- 
ricnce of such a place as Birmingham, as several passages in 
the volume indicate ; nor is there any particular which shews 
more characteristical! ly his own sympathy with the saintly 
mind, than the manner in which he mourns and suffers under 
it, as under the heaviest personal calamity. 


‘QO imisery of miseries! Thousands are dying daily; they are 
waking up into God’s everlasting wrath; they look back on the dive 
of the flesh, and call them few and evil ; they despise and scorn the very 
reasonings Which then they trusted, and which have been disproved by 
the event; they curse the recklessness which made them put off repent- 
ance 3 they have fallen under his justice, whose merey they presumed 
upon ;—and their companions and friends are going on as they did, and 
are soon to join them. As the last generation presumed, so does the 
present. The father would not believe God could punish, and now the 
son will not believe; the father was indignant when eternal pain was 
spoken of, and the son gnashes his teeth, and smiles contemptuously. 
The world spoke well of itself thirty years ago, and so will it thirty 
years tocome. And thus it is that this vast flood of lite is carried on 
from age to age ; myriads trifling with God’s love, tempting his justice, 
and, like the herd of swine, falling headlong down the ste ep! O mighty 
God! O God of love! it is too much! it broke the heart of thy sweet 
Son Jesus to see the misery of man spread out betore his eyes. ile died 
by it as well as for it. And we too, in our measure, our eyes ache, and 
our hearts sicken, _ our heads reel, when we but fe ebly contemplate 
it. O most tender heart of Jesus, why wilt Thou not end, when wilt 
Thou end, this ever-growing load lofsin and woe?) When wilt Thou chase 
away the devil into his own hell, and close the pit’s mouth, that thy 
chosen may rejoice in Thee, quitting the thought of those who perish in 
their wilfulness? But, oh! by those five dear wounds in hands, and 
feet, and side—perpe tual founts of me rey, from which the fulness of the 
Eternal Trinity flows ever fresh, ever ‘powerful, ever bountiful to all 
who seck Thee—if the world must still endure, at least gather Thou a 
larger and a larger harvest, an ampler proportion of souls out of it into 
thy garner, that these latter times may, in sanctity and glory, and the 
triumphs of thy grace, exceed the former.” 


A similar train of thought is found ina later sermon, on 
the Passion; where again he repeats the most touching and 
overpowering fact, found in St. Bridget’s Revelations,* that 
our Lord’s death was caused immediately by mental anguish. 

‘There, then, in that most awful hour, knelt the Saviour of the 
world, putting off the detences of his divinity, dismissing his reluctant 
angels, who in myriads were ready at his eall, and. opening his arms, 


baring his bre ast, ‘sinless as He was, to the assault ot his foe y— ot a toe 
whose breath was a pestilence, and whose embrace was an agony. There 


* Revelations of St. Bridget, i.-x, 
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fe knelt, motionless and still, while the vile and horrible fiend clad his 
spirit in a robe steeped in all that is hateful and heinous in human 
erime, Which clung close round his heart, and filled his conscienee, and 
found its way Into every sense and pore of his mind, and spread over 
Him a moral leprosy, till He almost felt Himself that which He never 

could be, and which his foe would fain have made Him. Oh, the horroy, 
ee He looked, and did not know Himself, and felt as a foul and loath- 
some sinner, from his vivid perception of that mass of corruption which 
poured over his head and ran down even to the skirts of his garments! 
Oh, the distraction, when He found his eyes, and hands, and feet, and lips, 
and heart, as if the members of the evil one, and not of God! Are these 
the hands of the immaculate Lamb of God, once innocent, but now red 
with ten thousand barbarous deeds of blood? are these his lips, not 
uttering prayer, and praise, and holy blessings, but defiled with oathis, 

and blasphemics, and doctrines of devils? or his eyes, profaned as they 
are by all the evil visions and idolatrous fascinations for which men 
have abandoned their adorable Creator? And his ears, they ring with 
sounds of revelry and of strife; and his heart is frozen with avarice, 

and cruelty, and unbelief; and his very memory is laden with every 
sin which has been committed since the fall, in all regions of the earth, 

with the pride of the old giants, and the lusts of the tive cities, and the 
obduracy of Egypt, and the ambition of Babel, and the unthankfulness 
and scorn of Israel. Oh, who does not know the misery of a haunting 
thought, which comes again and again, inspite of rejec tion, to uInoy, if 
it cannot seduce? or of some odious and sicke ‘ning Imagination, in no 

sense one’s own, but forced upon the mind from without? or of evil 
knowledge, gained with or without a man’s fault, but which he would 
wive a great price to be rid of for ever?) And these gather around Thee, 

Blessed Lord, in millions now; they come in troops more numerous 
than the locust or the palmer-worm, or the plagues of hail, and flies, 

and frogs, which were sent against Pharaoh. Of the living and of the 
dead and of the unborn, of the lost and of the saved, of thy people and 
of strangers, of sinners and of saints, all sins are there. Thy dearest 
are there, thy saints and thy chosen are upon thee; thy three Apostles, 

Peter, James, and Jolin, but not as comforters, but as accusers, like tie 
friends of Job, ‘sprinkling dust towards heaven,’ and heaping curses 
on thy head. All are there but one; one only is not there, one only ; 
for she had no part in sin, she only could console Thee, and therefore is 
not nigh, She will be near Thee on the cross, slie is separated froin 
Thee in the garden. She has been thy companion and thy contidant 
through thy lite, she interchanged with Thee the pure thoughts and holy 
meditations of thirty rears ; but her virgin car may not take in, nor 
may her immaculate a ‘art conceive, what now is in vision before Thee. 
None was equal to the weight but God: sometimes before thy saints 
Thou hast brought the image ofa single sin, as it appears in the light 
of thy countenance, a venial sin, perhaps, and not a mortal; and they 
have told us that the sight did all but kill them, nay, would have killed 
them, had it not been instantly withdrawn. The Mother of God, for all 
her sanctity, nay by reason of it, could not have borne one company of 
that innumerable progeny of Satan which compass Thee about. It is 
the long history of a world, and God alone can bear the load of it. 
Hopes blighted, vows broken, lights quenched, warnings scorned, op- 
portunities lost 3 the innocent betrayed, the young hardened, the peni- 
tent relapsing, the just overcome, the aged tailing; the sophistry ot 
misbelief, the wilfulness of passion, the tyranny of habit, the canker 

ot remorse, the wasting of care, the anguish of shame, the pining of 
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disappointment, the sickness of despair; such cruel, such pitiable spec- 
tacles, such heartrending, revolting, detestable, maddening scenes ; hay, 
the hi aererard faces, the convulsed lips, the flushed cheek, the dark brow 
of the willing vie tims of rebe llion; they are all before Him now; they 
are upon Himand in Him, They are with Him instead of that ineffable 
peace Which has inhabited his soul since the moment of his conception. 
They are upon Him, they are all but his own; He cries to his Father as 
if He were the criminal, not the victim ; his. agony takes the form of 
guilt and compunction. Te is doing pe nane e, He is making confession, 

Ile is exercis ing contrition with a reality and a virtue infinitely greater 
than that of all saints and penitents together ; for He is the one victim 
for us all, the sole satisfaction, the real ‘penitent, «all but the real sinner. 
Ile rises languidly from earth, and turns around to meet the traitor and 
his band, now quickly nearing the deep shade. " = ” 

‘The seizure, and the arraignment, and the buffeting, and the 
prison, and the trial, and the mocking, and the passing to and fro, and 
the scourging, and the crown of thorns, and the slow march to Calvary, 
and the crucifixion, these are all to come. A night and a day, hour 
after hour, is slowly to run out, before the end comes, and the satisfac- 
tion is completed. And then, when the appointed moment arrived, 
and Ile gave the word, as his passion had begun with his soul, with the 
soul did it end. Ife did not die of bodily exhaustion, or of bodily pain ; 


historiented hols wrt broke, and Ile commended his spirit to the Father.”’ 


The following passage would be suitable for meditation in 
a retreat, and should be read over and over again by us lay- 
men living in the world. 


Oh, what a moment for the poor soul, when it comes to itself, and 
finds itself suddenly before the judgment-seat of Christ! Oh, what 
& moment, when, breathless with the journey, and dizzy with the 
brightness, and overcome with the strangeness of what is happening to 
him, and unable to realise where he is, the sinner hears the voice of the 
accusing spirit bringing up all the sins of his past life, which he has 
forgotten, or which he has explained away, which he would not allow 
to be sins, though he suspected they were ; ‘when he hears him detailing 
all the mercies of God which he has despised, all his warnings which he 
has set at nought, all his judgments which he has outlived ; when that 
evil one follows out the growth and progress of a lost soul,—how it ex- 
panded and was confirmed in sin, how it budded forth into leaves and 
flowers, grew into branches, and ripened into fruit,—till nothing was 
wanted tor its full condemnation! And, oh! still more terrible, still 
more distracting, when the Judge speaks, and consigns it to the jailors, 
till it shall pay the endless debt which lies against it! ‘Impossible, I 
alost soul! I separated from hope and from peace for ever! It is not 
I of whom the Judge so spake! ‘There is a mistake somewhere: Christ, 
Saviour, hold thy * hand, —one minute to explain it! My name is 
Demas: I am but Demas, not Judas, or Nicolas, or Alexander, or 
Philetus, or Diotrephes. What? eternal pain! for me! impossible, it 
shall not be.” And the poor soul struggles and wrestles in the grasp of 
the mighty demon which has hold of it, and whose every touch is tor- 
ment. ‘Qh, atrocious !’ it shrieks in agony, and in anger too, as if the 
very keenness of the infliction were a proot of its injustice. cA second ! 
and a third! I can bear no more! stop, horrible fiend, give over; I am 
a man, and not such as thou! I am not food for thee, or sport for thee ! 
I never was in hell as thou, I have not on me the smell of fire, nor the 
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taint of the charnel-house! I know what human feelings are; I have 
been taught religion; I have had a conscience; I have a cultivated 
mind; I am well versed in science and art; I have been refined by 
literature; I have had an eye tor the beauties ‘ot nature; [ am a philo- 
sopher, or a poet, ora shrewd observer of men, or a hero, or a states- 
man, or an orator, or a man of wit and humour. Nay od am a Catho- 
lic; Tam not an unregenerate Protestant; I have received the grace of 
the Redeemer ; I have attended the Sacraments for years; I have been 
a Catholic from a child; I am a son of the martyrs; I died in com- 
munion with the Church : nothing nothing which I have ever been, 
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which I have ever seen, bears any resemblance to thee, and to the flame 
and stench which exh: ale from thee; so I defy thee, and abjure thee, O 
enemy of man!’ Alas! poor soul -—and whilst it thus fights with that 
destiny which it has brought upon itself, and those companions whom 
it has chosen, the man’s name perhaps is solemnly chanted forth, aud 
his memory decently cherished among his friends on earth.” 


It must not be supposed, however, that all the discourses 
are of this severely practical character ; on the contrary, there 
is considerable variety of subject. They seem to fall, with 
more or less propriety, into three divisions. ‘The first divi- 
sion, reaching to the eighth discourse, is mainly of a hortatory 
and practical nature ; and the foregoing extracts will give a 
suflicient idea of its spirit. The second division, reaching 
from the ninth to the thirteenth inclusively, is occupied in 
different ways in handling fragments of that great subject, 
the relation of faith and reason. It necds but little discern- 
ment to observe, that the Church’s progress on [English ground, 
at the present time, will necessitate more and more strongly 
a full and deep discussion of this question; that it will be 
found more and more necessary, as time advances, to treat 
this theme with especial reference to modern philosophies, to 
illustrate and make clear the grounds whereon our great theo- 
logiaus have proceeded, and to shew how truly consistent with 
the genuine claims of reason are various particulars of the 
Chureh’s discipline which are made matter of special objec- 
tion; such particulars, we mean, as the prohibition to add 
Catholics of ever doubting the faith when once received; the 
prohibition to all, cxeept the instructed few, of so much as 
reading the arguments alleged against it; the ready reception 
into the pale, on their application, of inde fit ite numbers of rude 
and uncdueated men, in regard to whom the very notion is 
wildly absurd of their beins able to appreciate the historical 
evidence for the faith. In five sermons, and these too partly 
relating to other matters, it can only, of course, be a small 
incursion into so vast a ground that Father Newman has 
made; but he has brought together most valuable materials 
for future elaboration. ‘The nature of the case precludes us 
from individual quotations under this head; we will only, 
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therefore, sclect two passages, as powerful against his own old 
a ‘ 
friends, 


“And now I have explained sufficiently what is meant by saying 
that the natural man holds divine truths merely as an opinion, and not 
as a point of faith: grace believes, reason does but think; grace gives 
certainty, reason is never decided. Now it is remarkable that this cha- 
racteristic of reason is so felt by the persons themselves of whom I am 
speaking, that, in spite of the extent to which they carry their opinions, 
whatever that be, conscious that they have no grounds for real and fixed 
conviction about revealed truth, they boldly face the difficulty, and con- 
sider it a fault to be certain about revealed truth, and a merit to doubt. 
lor instance, ¢ the Holy Catholic Churel’ is a point of faith, as being 
one of the articles of the Apostles’ Creed; yet they think it an impa- 
tience to be dissatisfied with uncertainty as to where it is, and what it 
says. They are well aware that no man alive would put undoubting 
fiuth and reliance in the Establishment except he were in a state of 
eross ignorance, or by doing violence to his reason ; they know that the 
creat mass of its members in no sense believe in it, and that of the re- 
mainder no one could say more than that it indirectly comes from God, 
and that it is safest to remain init. There is in these persons no faith, 
only an opinion, about this article of the Creed. Accordingly they are 
obliged to say, in mere defence of their own position, that faith is not 
necessary, and a state of doubt is sufficient, and all that is expected. 
In consequence they attribute it to mere restlessness, When their own 
members seck to exercise faith in the Holy Catholic Church as a re- 
vealed truth, as they themselves profess to exercise it in the Holy 
Trinity or our Lord!’ s resurrection, and hunt about, and ask on all sides, 
how they are to do so. Nay, they go so far as to impute it toa Catholic 
as a fault, when he manifests a simple trust in the Church and her 
teaching. It sometimes happens that those who join the Catholie Church 
from some Protestant com munity, are seen to change the uncert: unty 
and hesitation of mind which they shewed before their conversion into 
a clear and fearless confidence ; they doubted about their old commu- 
nity, they have no doubt about their new. ‘They have no fears, no 
anxieties, no difficulties, no scruples. They speak as they feel; and the 
world, not understanding that this is the effect of the grace which, as 
we may humbly trust, ‘these happy souls have received, not under- 
standing that, though it has full experience of the region of the shadow 
of death in which it lies, it has none at all of that city whereof the Lord 
God and the Lamb is the light, measuring what Catholics have by what 
itself has not, cries out, ‘How forward, “how unnatural, how excited, 
how extravagant ! and it considers that such ae hange is a change for 
the worse, and a proof that the step was a mistake and a fault, because 
it produces precisely thet effect which it would produce were it a 
change for the better. 

‘It tells us that certainty, and confidence, and boldness in speech 
are unchristian; is this pleading a cause or a judgment from facts? 
Was it confidence or doubt, was it zeal or coldness, was it keenness or 
irresolution in action, which distinguished the martyrs in the first ages 
of the Church? Was the religion of Christ propagated by the vehe- 
menee of faith and love, or by a philosophical balance of argument ? 
Look back at the carly mi utyrs, my brethren; what were they?) Why, 
the ‘were very commonly youths and maide ns. soldiers and slaves :— 

a set of hot-headed young men, who would have lived to be wise hail 
the y net chosen to die; who tore down imperial manifestos, broke the 
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peace, Challenged the judges to dispute, would not rest till they got into 
the same de n with a lion, and if chased out of one city, began preaching 
in another? So said the blind world about those who saw the Unseen. 
Yes! it was the spiritual sight of God which made them what they were. 
No one is a martyr for a conclusion, no one is a martyr for an opinion ; 
it is faith that makes martyrs. . : 


‘True, there is one class of persons to whom we might seem to be 
sent more than to others, to whom we could naturally address ourselves, 
and on whose attention we have a sort of ¢ lai. There are those who, 
like ourselves, were in times past gradually led on, step by step, till 
with us they stood on the threshold of the Church, They felt with us 
that the Catholic religion was different from any thing else in the 
world; and though it is difficult to say what more they felt in common 
(for no two persons exactly felt alike), yet they felt they had something 
to learn, their course was not clear to them, and they wished to tind out 
God’s will. Now, what might have been expected of such persons, 
What was natural in them, when they heard that their own friends, with 
whom they had sy mpathised sO fully, had gone forward, under a sense 
of duty, to join the Catholic Church? Sure ly it was ni tural y—I will not 
Say that the ‘y Should at once follow them (for they had authority also on 
the side of rem ning), but at least-—that they should w eigh the matter 
well, and listen with interest to what their friends micht have to tell 
them. Did they do this in fact?) Nay, they did otherwise; they said, 
‘Since our common doctrines and principles have led you forward, for 
that very reason we will go backward ; the more we have hitherto 
agreed with you, the less can we now be influenced by you. Since you 
have gone, we make up our minds once for all to remain, Your argu- 
iments are a temptation, because we cannot answer them. We will turn 
away our eyes, we will close our ears, lest we should see and hear too 
much. You were so single-minded when you were with us, that party 
spirit is now your motive; so honest in your leaving us, that notoriety 
is now youraim., We cannot inflict a keener mortification on you than 
hy taking no notice of you when you speak; we cannot have a better 
triumph over you than by keeping os from you when they would 
address you. You have spoiled a fair cause, and you deserve of us no 
merey! Alas, alas! let them go and ae all this ‘at the judgment-seat 
of Christ! Take it at the best advantage, my brethren, and what is the 
argument based upon but this,—that all inquiry must be wrong, if if 
leads toa change of religion ? The process is condemned by its issue ; 
it isa mere absurdity to give up the religion of our birth, the home of 
our affections, the seat of our influence, the wellspring of our mainte- 
nance. It was an absurdity in St. Paul to become a Christian ; it was 
an absurdity in him to weep over his brethren who would not listen to 
him. I see now, I never could understand before, why it was that the 
Jews hugged themselves in their Judaism, and were proof against per- 
suasion. In vain the Apostles insisted, ‘ Your religion le ads to ours, 

and ours is a fact before your eyes; why wait and long for what is 
present, as if it were to come? do you consider your C hurch perfect ? 
do you think its teachers infallible? do you profess to have attained? 
why not turn at least your thoughts tow ards Christianity?’ ‘No,’ said 
they, ‘ we will live, we will die, where we were born; the religion of 
our ancestors, the religion of our nation, is the only truth ; it must be 
sufe not to move. We will not unchure h ourselves, we will not descend 
from our pretensions ; we will shut our hearts to conviction, and will 
stake eternity on our position.’ Oh, great argnment, not for Jews only, 
hat for Malhometans, for Sita aen f erent argument for heathen of all 
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lands, for all who prefer this world to another, who prefer a temporary 
peace to truth, present ease to forgiveness of sins, the smile of friends to 
the favour of Christ! but weak argument, miserable sophistry, when a 
man may know better, in the clear ray of heav en, and in the eye of 
Him who comes to judge the world with fire !” 


The remaining sermons are more concerned with the great 
objective truths of rcligion,—the attributes of God, his Son’s 
Incarnation and Passion, the glories of Mary. On the se- 
cond point, it may interest our readers to hear that Father 
Newman, in more than one passage, expresses the doctrine 
which has ever to our humble selves appeared the more con- 
formable to Scripture and to pious expectation (though the 
weight of authority is, to say the least, equally divided on 
the matter), viz. that by the force of the very same decree 
of God whereby our adorable Saviour took flesh, He would 
equally have taken flesh, though impassible, had man not 


sinned. 
We will make two extracts from these later sermons, and 
so conclude. On the Incarnation: 


* Well, my brethren, your God has taken on Him your nature, and 
now prepare } yourselves to see in human flesh that glory and that beauty 
on which the angels gaze. Since you are to see Emmanuel, since ‘ the 
brillianey of the Eternal Light and th e _unspotted mirror of God’s ma- 
jesty, and the Image of his. goodness,’ is to be born of a Virgin; since 
the manifold attributes of the Infinite are to be poured out upon your 
souls through material channels and the operations of a human soul; 
since He, whose contemplation did but trouble you in nature, is coming 
to take you captive by a manifestation which is both intelligible to you 
and a pledge that He loves you one by one; raise high your expecta- 
tions, for they cannot suffer disappointinent. Doubtless He will take a 
form such as ‘ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard of’ before. It will be 
a body framed in the heavens, and only committed to the custody of 
Mary; a form of light and glory, worthy of Him who is § blessed for 
evermore,’ and comes to bless us with his presence. Pomp and pride of 
men Ife may indeed despise ; we do not look for Him in kings’ courts, 
or in the array of war, or in the philosophic school; but doubtless He 
will choose some calin and holy spot, and men will go out thither and 
tind their incarnate God. He will be tenant of some paradise, like 
Adam or Elias, or He will dwell in the mystic garden of the Canticles, 
where nature ministers its best and purest to its Creator. * The fig-tree 
will put forth her green figs, the vines in flower yield their sweet smell ;’ 

‘ spikenard and s saffron’ will be the re; ‘the sweet cane and cinnamon, 
myrrh and aloes, with all the chief f pe rfumes ;’ ‘ the glory of Libanus, 
the beauty of Carmel,’ before ‘ the glory of the Lord and the beauty of 
our God.’ There will He shew Himself at stated times , With angels for 
his choristers and saints for his doorkeepers, to the poor and needy, to 
the humble and devout, to those who have kept their innocence « 
filed, or have purged their sins away by long penance and masterful 
contrition. 

“ Such would be the conjecture of man, at fault when he speculated 
on the height of God, and now again at fault when he anticipates the 
depth. Ile thinks that a royal glory is the note of his presence upon 
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earth; lift up your eyes, my brethren, aud answer whether he has 
guessed aright. O incomprehensible in eternity and in time! solitary 

in heaven, and solitary upon earth! Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozra?) W hy is thy cloak red, and 
thy garments like to them that tread in the wine-fat?? The Maker of 
man, the Wisdom of God, has come, not in strength, but in weakness. 
IIe has come, not to assert a claim, but to pay a ‘debt. Instead of 
wealth, IIe has come poor; instead of honour, he has come in igno- 
miny ; instead of blessedness, Ile has come to suffer. Ile has been de- 
livered over from his birth to pain and contempt: his delicate frame 
is worn down by cold and heat, by hunger and sleeplessness; his hands 
are rough and bruised with a mechanic’s toil; his eyes are dimmed 
with weeping; his name is cast out as evil. He is flung amid the 
throng of man; He wanders from place to place; He is the « companion 
of sinners. ile is followed by a mixed multitude, who care more for 
meat and drink than for his teaching, or by a city’s populace which 
deserts Him in the day of trial. And at length ‘ the Brightness of 
God’s glory and the Image of his substance’ is fettered, haled to and 
tro, buffeted, spit upon, mocked, cursed, scourged, and tortured. ‘Tle 
hath no be uty nor comeliness ; He is despised and the least of men, a 
Man of sorrows and acquainted with feebleness ;? nay He is a ‘ leper, 

sinitten of God and an abject.’ And so his clothes are torn off, and Ile 
is litted up upon the bitter cross, and there Ife hangs, a spectacle for 
profane, impure, and savage eyes, and a mockery tor the evil spirit 


whom Ile had east down into hell.”’ 


The following passage will shew how devout a child of 
Mary is the author ; ; nor will the reader omit to notice the 
eraceful and touching allusions towards the close, to that hope 
of a dogmatical decree on the Immaculate Conception which 
now fills the hearts of the faithful with anticipatory exultas 
tion, and which is especially in one’s mind at the particular 
time when we are penning these lines. 


‘* You will find, then, in this respect, as in Mary’s prerogatives 
themselves, the same careful reference to the glory of Him who gave 
them to her, You k now, when first He went out to preach, she ke ‘pt 
apart from Him; she interfered not with his work; and even when 
Ile was gone up on high, yet she, a woman, went not out to preach or 
teach, she seated not herself in the apostolic chair, she took no part in 
the priest’s office ; she did but humbly seek her Son in their daily Mass, 
who, though her ministers in heave mn, were her superiors in the Chure h 
on earth, Nor, when she and they had left this lower scene, and she 
Was a Queen upon her Son’s right hand, not even then did she call on 
the faithful people to publish her name to the ends of the world, or to 
hold her up to the world’s gaze ; but she remained waiting for the time 
when her own glory should be nec essary for his. He, indeed, had been 
from the first proclaimed by Holy Church, and e wnthroned in his temple, 
for He was God; ill had it beseemed the living Oracle of Truth to have 
Withholden trom the faithful the object of their adorati ion; but it was 
otherwise with Mary. It became her as a creature, a mother , and a 
woman, to stand aside and make way for the Creator, to minister to her 
Son, and to win her way into the world’s hom: ive by aw ect and gracious 
persuasion, So when his wame was dishonoured, she forthwith was 
filled with zeal; when Emmanuel was denied, the Mother of God came 
forward ; the Mother threw her arms around her Son, and let herself 
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be honoured in order to secure his throne. And then, when she had 
accomplished as much as this, she had done with strife ; she fought not 
for herself. No fieree controversy, no persecuted contessors, no heresi- 
arch, no anathema, mi: sagen the history of her manifestation ; as she had 
increased day by day in grace and merit, while the world knew not of 
it, so has she raised herse if lott silently, and has grown into the Chureh 
by a tranquil influence and a natural process. It was as some fair tree, 
stretching forth her fruitful branches and her fragrant leaves, and over- 
shadowing the te rritory of the saints. And thus the Antiphon speaks 
of her: ‘Let thy dwe ing be in Jacob, and thine inheritance in Israel, 

and strike thy roots in my elect... Again: §And so in Sion was I esta- 

blished, and in the holy city I likewise rested, and in Jerusalem was my 
power. And I took root in an honourable people, and in the fulness of 
the saints was I detained. Twas exalted like a cedar in Lebanus, and 
as a cypress in Mount Sion; I have stretched out my branches as the 
terehinth, and my branches are of honour and grace.’ Thus was she 
reared without hands, and gained a modest victory, and exerts a gentle 
sway, Which she has not claimed. W ‘hen dispute arose about her among 
her children, she hushed it; when objections were urged against her, 

she waved her claims and waite 1; till now, in this very day, should 
(iod so will, she will win at length her most radiant erown, and, with- 
out opposing voice, and amid the jubilation of the whole Church, she 
will be acknowledged as immaculate in her conce ption. 

‘Such art thou, Holy Mother, in the ereed and the worship of 
the Church, the detence of many truths, the grace and smiling light 
of every devotion. In thee, O Mary, is fulfilled, as we can bear it, an 
original purpose of the Most High. He once had meant to come on 
earth in heavenly glory, but we sinned; and then He could not safely 
visit us, except with shrouded radiance and a bedimmed majesty, for 
Ife was God. So Ife came Himselfin weakness, not in power; and 
Ile sent thee, a creature, in his stead, with a creature’s comeliness and 
lustre suited to our state. And now thy very face and form, swect 
Mother, speak to us of the Eternal; not like e arthly beauty, dangerous 
to look upon, but like the morning star, which is ‘thy emble m, brieht 
and musical, breathing purity, telling of heaven, and infusi sing peace. 
harbinger of day! O hope of the pilgrim! lead us as thou hast led : 
in the dark night, across the bleak wilderness, guide us on to Jesus, 
euide us home.” 


We know not whether we have overburdened our pages 
with quotations ; our own difficulty has been to restrain our- 
selves from putting down many more. And now, on looking 
back at what we have written, we fancy ourselves to observe 
a restraint and almost coldness in our tone, which ill accords 
with the deep admiration and gratitude wherewith we have 
received this volume. But we were unwilling to use the 
language of mere gencral culogy ; and therefore (as often hap- 
pens in more serious matters) in following argument we have 
lost fervour. Yet, on the other hand, this is not a volume to 
be received on its first appearance with exuberant delight, 
and then to be forgotten; no: most striking and most beau- 
tiful as are very many of the individual passages, most en- 
eaging In poetry, most glowing in cloquence, it is not at first 
reading that its adequate and deeper effeets will be realised. 
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It is in proportion as an individual studics these Discourses 
again and again, and drinks in their very turn of thought and 
expression, that he will receive into his innermost heart an 
ever deeper and more chastised image of true religion, and 
will become other than he was. | 





TATE’S ALGEBRA. 


Algebra made easy, chiefly intended for the use of Schools. 
By 'T. Tate, Mathematical Master of the National So- 
cicty’s ‘Training College, Battersea. Published by the 
Committee of Council on Education. Longmans. 

Tur appearance of this little work will be welcomed with 
satisfaction by all those whose duty it is to teach youth the 
first elements of algebra. All who have had any experience 
have felt how difficult it is to instil into the minds of young 
boys, who devote to the study of algebra but a few hours in 
the week, a clear and firm knowledge of the simplest princi- 
ples of this science. ‘To the number of such students belong 
most of the boys in our schools and in the lower classes of 
our colleges, ‘Their opportunities of applying to the study 
of mathematics are few, and occur perhaps at considerable 
intervals; and hence it is easy to perceive that they will often 
have entirely forgotten, by the time of the second lesson, what 
they learnt in the previous one. ‘The books generally used 
in our elementary classes are, for the most part, drawn up in 
a scientific manner, well adapted to more advanced students, 
but totally unfitted for the tender intellects of beginners, 
The language is generally precise and technical, expressing 
the idea clearly and correctly indeed, but better suited to 
embody an idea already formed than to convey a knowledge 
of it to a mind previously uninformed. ‘This defect is easily 
remedied during the hours the pupil is with the master, by 
the explanations and developments which the latter will natu- 
rally give; but it appears to us that this is not sufficient; that 
something else is required; that books containing explana- 
tions, expressed in plain and familiar terms, should be in the 
hands of the pupils when their master is not with them. 

A common mode of remedying the deficiencies of class- 
books, in this and other studies, is dictation. It will not be 
necessary for us to point out the inconvenience and insufli- 
cieney of this method, Mr. Tate’s hook promises to render 
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all such dictation, required for understanding those parts of 
algcbra of which he treats, quite unnecessary. 

Many may be inclined to imagine that nothing new can 
be written upon the elementary “rules of algebra, that all 
that can be said on the subject has been said long ago; but 
Mr. Tate's book proves that the contrary is the case, His 
ereat merit consists in the prominence which he gives to prin- 
ciples, making every thing else subservient to their full and 
complete comprehension. He will have the pupil take these 
as his guides in every step of his Progress ; and he makes him 
de spend upon them, instead of relying exclusively upon rues ; 
a practice which too often exercises “the memory rather than 
the reasoning faculties, and thus deprives the student of the 
ereat advantage to be gathered from mathematical studies. 
The importance of enforcing principles cannot be too highly 
estimated; a simple statement of them is not sufficient; they 
must be frequently repeated, and illustrated in various ways. 
And though practical rules are not to be neglected, it is evi- 
dent that it should be the chief care of a student to make 
himself master of the principles upon which the rules depend. 

A second admirable feature of this work is, the order in 
which the subjects are proposed for study. The usual mode 
is to take a boy through at least the four elementary rules, 
before introducing him to the beautiful doctrine of equations. 
A more certain method of disgusting him with the study 
could seareely be found. He is foreed to spend hours per- 
haps in adding or subtracting a’s and b's, 2's and y’s; all the 
while remaining in an utter state of bewilderment as to what 
is the meaning or use of these a’s and y’s. Again, when he 
comes to multiplication, there is the constant confounding of 
the index with the coeflicient, and, indeed, of the rules of one 
process with those of another; nor can we be surprised at 
this, for until the édea that a letter really represents some 
definite quantity—even though unknown—is fairly mastered 
(and this mastery can, in the great majority of instances, be 
acquired only by the study of equations), the very foundation 
Is Wanting upon which any thing substantial can be erected. 
Mr. ‘Tate proceeds very differently ; searcely has the pupil 
learnt the meaning of the signs of -+ and —, and how to col- 
lect like letters into one sum, than he i is at once taught how 
to apply this newly acquired k nowledge in obtaining the most 
interesting results. By these means two important advan- 
tages are “eained : the boy obtains a clear and distinct idea 
of the power of letters to express quantities; and again, 
What is equally important, he is interested in the study, and 
finds a motive for application in the science itself. 
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This naturally leads us to speak of a third excellence of 
this little treatise,—the beautiful mode of illustrating and 
unfolding the abstract principles of the science. We may 
instance the manner in which the rule for transposition is 
explained at p. 17; but the explanation of the rule for sub- 
traction Is so very complete, that we prefer to extract it 
entire, that our readers may judge for themselves, 


‘ Let it be required to subtract, c—e from a. 


From @ 
Subtractc—e 
Remainder a—c +e 
Here we have not to subtract ¢ units from a units, but ¢ units less by 
e units. By taking e from @ we have the remainder a—ec; but this 
result is too little, tor we have taken away e units too much; therefore 
the true remainder will be obtained by adding e to a—c; that is, the 
remainder will be a—c+e. 
The following questions may be put by the teacher in the course of 
the demonstration : 
Teacher (writing down a—c). What have I taken away from @? 
Pupil. You have subtracted ce. 
Teacher. Wave I taken away too much or too little ? 
Pupil. You have taken away too much. 
Teacher. Wow much too much have I taken away ? 
Pupil. You have taken away e too much. 
Teacher. What must I then do to make this the correct answer? 
Pupil. You must add e, 
Teacher. What have you to say about the signs of the quantities to 
be subtracted ?” 


Many and many a time has the writer of these lines gone 
through this proof, and asked these questions, and reccived 
almost these very answers, and yet found that all had to be 
done over again the next time he entered the schoolroom, 
because his pupils had not in their books, before their eyes, 
the dialogue which had passed between them and their master. 

In speaking thus highly of Mr. 'Tate’s book, we must not 
emit to point out what we are afraid may prove obstacles to 
« general adoption of this valuable little manual as the first 
introduction to algebra. And first, we miss greatly a concise 
and formal expression of the practical rules for the different 
algebraical processes. ‘To us—and our opinion is founded on 
the experience of many years’ teaching—the fullest explana- 
tion, the most complete development of the principles involved 
in an algebraical process, seems insufficient, unless the rule, 
embodied in a short clearly expressed form, be committed to 
memory. ‘The attention of young students so quickly flags, 
the impressions on their minds are so soon effaced, and, in 
fine, they possess so much firmer a hold of words than ideas, 
that it is hazardous to discard altogether the use of formule 
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be learnt by heart. Our own experience has fully con- 
vinced us of this truth; and Mr. Tate himself occasionally 
gives us the old well-known form of words, as, for example, 
in the rule for subtraction, and again in multiplication in the 
rule for the product of quantities with like and unlike signs. 
We would suggest that after the discussion of the principles, 
which we would not have shortened by a single line, the rule 
should be added, expressed in brief and ge eral terms. For our 
own part, we should prefer them in a different type, the better 
to attract the attention of the student. Thus the rules for 
multiplication of compound quantities, with respect to letters, 
cocflicients, indices, and signs, might very properly be intro- 
duced in a somewhat larger type at page Ov. 

The rules for division are dismissed by Mr. Tate very 
cursorily. He works one example, then gives seven questions 
for practice ; but nowhere does he give any general state- 
ment of the process to be followed in such cases. A rule for 
the extraction of square roots is also required. A learner 
would enter upon the study of quadratic equations with 
ereater confidence, and greater prospect of success, if he were 
familiar with the practical part of this process; but without 
this familiarity, he will frequently be at a loss how to proceed, 
even in comparatively easy examples. 

An instance of a deficiency of a very different character 
occurs at p. 57, where he ends division. After giving the 
formula 

(a+ b=ar+e2 ab+b? 
and (a—b)?=a2?—2ab+b? 


he does not attempt to convey the import of these two very 
useful formule in the language of ordinary life. Does he 
Imagine that every student w ould at once be able to tell him, 
that the first formula means that “ the square of the sum of 
any two quantities is equal to the square of the first, to- 
vether with twice the product of the two quantities, and the 
square of the second?” And similarly of the sceond formula. 

In treating of fractions, Mr. ‘Tate does not seem to think 
it necessary to go over again in algebra the ground which he 
supposes has been already gone over in arithmetic. We are 
of quite a different opinion, and think that, to say the very 
least, it is highly advantageous for the j junior student to have 
his attention again directed to the subject, and we should wish 
the rules for the more common processes to be here briefly 
stated. We more particul ily miss the rule for reducing 
fractions to a common denominator. 

We were more surprised to meet with in the work, gene- 
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rally so accurate, even in the typographical execution of it, a 
questionable definition of the exponent. At p. 2, speaking 
of the symbol 6%, he says, that the 3 “shews the number of 
times that the quantity is to be multiplied by itself.” At 
p. 00, he says of a similar symbol, a’, that there are J as 
multiplied together. The latter definition is correct, the 
former is erroneous, and conveys a false notion, against which 
we cannot too carefully guard. We may also here remark, 
that Mr. Tate, contrary to his usual custom, aid, indecd, to 
lis professions 1a his preface, introduces the éndew before hie has 
any need of it; nor docs he mention the index again until he 
comes to speak professedly of the multiplication of compound 
quantities. We much prefer that the index be not mentioned 
at all, until its use can be fully illustrated by practice. 

In general, Mr. ‘Tate appears not to think it necessary to 
vive definitions of terms common to algebra and arithmetie. 
This we regret, as a habit of defining terms is one which 
ereatly tends to produce a correct mode of thinking and 
speaking 3 and besides, frequently a definition involves the 
principle upon which a rule depends. ‘Thus the definition 
is of the greatest Importance in investigating the operations 
made use of in subtraction and multiplication, 

With this last remark we close our list of objections to 
the details of this little work. Mr. Tate will perhaps pardon 
us, If We express a wish that his plan had been a little dif- 
ferent. He seems to have had in view a boy who wishes to 
learn the first clements of algebra, and those operations which 
alecbra has in common with arithmetic; but never to have 
contemplated the case of those who wish for such a knowledge 
of pure mathematics as will enable them to read a popular 
couse of physics, without pretending to the more difficult 
parts of the science. We are of opinion that Mr. ‘Tate’s book 
will so easily admit of being altered to mect this view, and at 
tle same time feel such a confidence that he is highly quali- 
fied to carry out this suggestion, that we feel encouraged to 
hope that he will undertake the task. It cannot be denied, 
that there are numbers in this country who belong to this 
class of students, who wish to sip, but not drink deep, of the 
waters of science. They are even rapidly increasing, while 
too frequently they lay aside their studies, in consequence of 
the difliculty of finding an easy yet sufficient introduction to 
alyebra. Again, the additions which are required are but few; 
were Mr. ‘Tate to add some fuller remarks on ratios and pro- 
positions, a brief chapter on variable quantities, and the prin- 
cipal properties of variations, such as is to be found in Hinde’s 
Introduction to the Elements to Algebra, we feel not a doubt 
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that the sphere of the usefulness of this manual would be very 
widely extended. ‘Ten or a dozen additional pages would be 
abundantly sufficient to do these subjects full justice. They 
might either be printed separately and be bound up with the 
present work, or, if a new edition is called for, be arranged in 
their proper place. 

We now take leave of Mr. Tate; but with the hope that 
we shall soon be called upon to renew his acquaintance. We 
have every confidence in recommending to all masters, who 
do not wish for a more extensive work, to introduce his 
manual into their schools. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


A Call to pray for Unity in the Truth; addressed to evcry one 
who nameth the Name of Christ, by the Rey. W. Dodsworth (Mas- 
ters), is the most interesting publication which for some time has 
issucd from the Anglican press. It is nothing more than a sermon 
of scarcely a dozen pages ; but if the sentiments of its author are 
to be taken as representing those of many of his brethren, it shews 
that the good seed is germinating in many a soil, hitherto regarded 
as barren rock, as choked with weeds, or as trodden under foot by 
men. Without one word of anger or even complaint against the 
Catholic Chureh, Mr. Dodsworth exhorts his people to pray earnestly 
for unity among ail who call themselves Christians. Ile views the 
normal state of his own body and those sects which surround if, 
as in direct opposition to the words and commands of our Blessed 
Lord; and without wishing to press his expressions beyond their 
natural meaning, it is clear that his own he: wt — perhaps unknown 
to himself—is filled with a suspicion that, after all, there is no pos- 
sible unity to be attained, except by unconditional submission to 
che Chureh of Rome. 

The sermon is further remarkable for a feature, new even in 
Mr. Dodsworth’s school. He has openly adopted the Catholie prac- 
tice of ofiering certain prayers to Almighty God with ‘a certain 
specified intention. Ile requests his congregation to say the Lord’s 
Prayer daily for unity in the truth. From the exposition he has 
given of the Lord’s Prayer, at the end of his sermon, we think he 
docs not yet clearly comprehend what Catholics mean when they 
offer prayers with certain fixed ‘ intentions ;’ but, nevertheless, the 
fact is not a little remarkable; and as we cannot doubt that it is 
prompted by an excellent motive, we trust that it may call forth 
the prayers of many Catholics for such a gift of grace to Mr. Dods- 
worth and his followers, as may lead them into that fold about 
Which they now linger with wistful gaze. 

At the same time, we trust that Mr, Dodsworth, and others who 
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think with him, are aware of what Catholics mean when they urge 
upon Protestants to pray for unity. When we pray for unity, we 
simply offer an intercessory prayer, entreating Almighty God to 
convert unbelievers, whatever be their title or creed. We do not 
pray for ourselves, except in so far as we ask for grace and wisdom 
to enable us to make our light shine more brightly before the eyes 
of our unenlightened fellow- creatures; and when we desire one’ of 
them to pray for this great gift, we merely urge him to pray for his 
own salvation; we do not recognise in him the slightest title to act 
as an intercessor for his brethren. It is the same as if we said, 
“ You know that you are a sinner, and need salvation; you are not 
sure that your creed is right, or that you are in the body to which 
salvation is promised. To your daily prayers for grace and mercy 
add, therefore, a prayer that, if you are wrong , God would shew you 
nhere salvation is to be found, and give you ‘courage to follow your 
convictions at all costs.” The Catholic Church, while she recognises 
the eflicacy of the sincere prayers of those who pray for themselves 
that they may be led to know and do the will of God, does not 
for one moment countenance the idea that the intercession of Pro- 
testants is of any avail. She says nothing whatsoever on the sub- 
ject, either for or against. The virtue of intercessory prayer is 
purely a matter of revelation, God has revealed to her, that the 
prayers of her children for one another are fruitful of abundant 
blessings ; but this is all. To those who are without she says no- 
thing, as God has not commissioned her to judge them. Over such 
men as Mr. Dodsworth, who we may hope have been rightly bap- 
tised, she claims jurisdiction, regarding them as heretics, or as 
schismaties, or as both; but while they continue separate from her, 
with whom lie the treasures of grace, and to whom alone God's 
promises are given, she declares that their privileges as baptised 
Christians are in abeyance. She bids them believe and obey, and 
not cease to call upon ‘God to save them in J/is own nay. 


We do not remember to have seen, in any recent work, the ar- 
guments contained in a very interesting pamphlet, 4 Christmas 
Gift for Thoughtful People (Burns); at least, they are not else- 
where to be found drawn out at such length, or stated with such 
immediate application to the present aspect of religious affairs. 
The writer has traced the supposed meditations of a reflecting and 
well-intentioned person, who has become partially acquainted with 
the Catholic movement of the time, and has gained some slight 
insight into the real doctrines and practices of the Church. He 
imagines such a person acting like an honest and intelligent man, 
impressed with a sense of the worth of the soul and of the futility 
of popular misrepresentations, and pursuing his investigations until 
he learns what Catholicism, as it exists at this hour in E ngland, 
really is. The idea is a happy one, and is worked out with much 
care and knowledge, at times with considerable force, and always 
‘arnestly and well. A better ‘¢ Christmas gift’? cannot be named, 
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Some kind-hearted mdividual has published a Louk of Medieval 
Alphabets (Masters). Some of them quite surpass our anticipa- 
tions of unintelligibility, and are more like the eabalistie Chinese 
sigus Imprinted on chests of tea than any letters comprehensible 
hy ordinary Christians. We trust that the autho r, or some fellow- 
labourer, will carry out the good work by furnishing us with a 
complete series of books printed and s spelt in thie cood old style 
in use before the invention of printing. Lf we cannot hope—since 
the /onetic News has ecased—to reform the spelling of the world, 
at least we ought to have a few manuals for the commonest affairs 
of daily life printed and spelt in a Christian way. It is in- 
tolerable to be obliged to have our dinners cooked from receipts 
printed in the Revived Pagan Style” of classical Rome, and to 
have our doses of physic measured out by heathen numerals. Let 
us hope shortly to receive a copy of 1° Lnelyshe Ladyes Boke of 
Cookerte, adapted from Soyer, and bound in wood, with brazen 
clasps. A Gothicised pharm acoperia is also a de sideratum, in which 
We might learn how to ta ake sc } Oyle of | Codde-f ysshes Liver,” 
and other fashionable me dicines, after a C his stian and truly national 
fashion. The Catholic Poor-School Committee should certaimly take 
up the subject, and issue spelling-books freed from our modern 
Pagan transformations. A cheap Garden of the Scul, also, for the 
poor, primted with medieval letters and spelling, should not be 
forgotten. A book of Gothie fashions for dress we need scarecly 
specify, as its want has long been painfully felt. Our only fear is, 
that as in the aflairs of the bo dy, Whether it needs feeding, dressing, 
or physicking, people insist upon understanding what is sct before 
their eyes, some of these plans will seareely mect with general en- 
couragement. Jt is only in the affairs of the sow/ that it becomes 
unnecessary to aim at being intelligible, 


Mi, Nicholson's edition of the Life and Death of Margaret Ch- 
therow, the Martyr of York (Richardson), is now first ‘published 
from the manuscript written by her spiritual director. The out- 
lines of her martyrdom, under Queen Llizabeth, are given by Chal- 
loner; but the present work contains some striking and aifeeting 
details of her heroic constancy, and of the frightful madness and 
sin of her murderers. Even her judge and a Puritan preacher cried 
out against their wickedness, Nevertheless they yielded, and she 
was pressed to death, Respecting the judge, the editor has the fol- 
lowing note: “It is a curicus circumstance, that withm the last 
twelyemonth a relative of Judge Rodes’ latest descendant in the 
female line (who possessed the family property, assumed the name, 
and subsequently dicd childless), remarked to the editor, that she 
did not know how to account for the constant failure of immediate 
descent in his family, and the singular loss of male heirs therein, 
save by the fact that the crime of sacrilege hung over some one or 
other of its founders,” 
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Mr. Bishop's Lutroduction to the Study of the Mind (Longinins) 
contains many curious thoughts and suggestions, partly his own 
aid partly taken from writers of all kinds and countries. Ile writes 
with an impression of the vast moment of rcligious knowledge, as 
compared with secular, ** What,”’ he says, “ to every man is of so 
much importance as his internal state?’ On his title and on the 
following page he has also quotations from the Petre Girard, Dugald 
Stewart, Channing, Shakspeare, St. Augustine, the book of Genesis, 
and the Psalms! From St. Augustine he quotes the words, “ There 
is but one object greater than the soul, and that one is its 
Creator.” Yet Mr. Bish Lop seems as yet to be far from recognising 
the great truth, that from that Creator alone can be learned all 
that is to be believed respecting the soul. We do not mean that 
he overlooks the Christian revelation as a fact; but he would go to 
the soul, interpreting the Bible by its own deceptive predilections, 
to ascertain what that revelation is. Can an intelligent, and, as far 
as we may judge, sincere thinker, like Mr. Bishop, honestly assert 
that he Anows for certain any thing respecting his own soul and 
respecting Almighty God? 


Though few comparatively have suffered from tic douloureuar, every 
one knows that it is one of the most agonising continuous pains 
which afflict the body. Dr. C. T. Downing, in an essay On Tic 
Douloureux, and other painful Affections of the Nerves (4 ‘hurchill), 
explains the construction and use of an instrument which he has 
invented, and terms the Axeuralgicon, and which he has often found 
to cure when all ordinary remedies have failed. It is a fumigating 
apparatus, in which dried herbs of a sedative quality are burnt, and 
which applies the heated vapour to any part of the body. He gives 
the particulars of several cases of successful treatment. We can well 
conceive that its efficacy may be great, and we should suppose it 
could do no harm. 


The Life of St. Cuthbert (Burns), by Monsignor C, Eyre, is a very 
handsome volume, coniaiming all that is known of the Saint. We 
reserve it, however, for further notice in a subsequent number. We 
must reserve also M. PAbbé Busson’s most interesting Leflers on the 
Kstatica of Niederbronn, and her Revelations. 


The authentic edition of The Discussion on the Affairs of Rome, 
in the Assembly at Paris, containing not only ] Montalembert’ Ss may- 
nificcnt speec "tly but those of De Falloux and De la Rositre, and 
Thiers’ report, is now ready, issued by the Electoral Committee of 
Religious Liberty, and may be had at our publisher” s, It is un- 
que stionably one of the most remarkable episodes in the history of 
parliamentary debates that was ever known. The squeé amishness of 
the Assembly, including its President, who called M,. de Mont: alem- 
bert to order for his opening phrase—a phrase which nobody could 
have condemned as ‘ unparliamentary” in an English House ot 
Commons—is curious. 
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Correspondence, 


MADEIRA. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Funchal, Madeira, All Souls, 1849, 


I promisEp you some account of this most interesting island,—its 
people, productions, customs, and physical aspect, and its ecclesias- 
tical buildings. It is true that a residence of less than a fortnight 
has not qualified me to give a very full or accurate description of any 
one of these matters ; but as I am unwilling to lose the next post 
(letters to England being conveyed by the packets only twice in the 
month), I shall give you my first impressions at least, and perhaps 
write again on some future opportunity. 

We arrived off Funchal on the 18th of October, after an unusu- 
ally stormy and trying voyage of eleven days. Instead of landing 
at once, we found ‘ourselves condemned to five days’ quarantine, in 
consequence of the cholera in England. Fortunately, we had very 
fine weather during our imprisonment on board the ship; and as 
communication with the shore was pretty freely permitted, we had 
abundant supplies of the beautiful fruits, flowers, vegetables, Xe. of 
the island. Nothing can exceed the magnificence of the view of 
Funchal, seen about a mile distant, from the bay, or rather roads, 
where we lay at anchor in twenty fathoms water. The main part of 
the city lies low, almost level with the sea; but it rises in numerous 
scattered villas and suburban streets to the height of about 600 
feet up the sides of the mountains which form a vast amphitheatre 
on the south side of the island. The sun is perpetually shining on 
the snow-white houses, convents, and churches, and on the vine-clad 
hills which stretch far above them; while at the same time the sum- 
mits, about 3000 feet above the sea, are almost continually enveloped 
in fleeting clouds. The climate is truly delightful; hot, even in 
October, the thermometer standing as high as 70°, with very little 
difference in temperature between night and day ; yet by no means 
enervating or oppressive, at least not at all more so than a July or 
August day ordinarily is in England. The brightness of the sun, 
and the indescribable softness of the moon over the still and per- 
fectly windless groves, vineyards, and gardens, of which the whole 
country, except the mountain-tops, may be said to be composed, is 
charming beyond anything that I have ever scen, or even imagined : 
the first burst of such a landscape upon the sicht of one who has 
never before set foot on foreign soil is almost bewildering, from its 
loveliness and its novelty. ‘There is nothing here to remind you 
of England; people, trees, plants, flowers, costumes, faces, and cven 
houses, are ‘thoroughly strange: the tropical idea, so to speak, per- 
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yvades every thing. The tall feathery palm, the umbrageous wide- 
leaved banana, the cork-tree, tulip-tree, ginger-tree, stone-pine, and 
chestnut; the trellised vineyards, almost smothering the houses, and 
overarching even the lanes with their luxuriance ; the orange and 
lemon groves; the coflee-tree, with its green varnished leaves and 
fragrant white flower; with countless other unfamiliar shrubs and 
plants—all combine to give a delightful character to the island. 

The flowers are said to be over at this season, which makes me 
wonder what Madeira must be during the spring and summer 
months; for we have hedges of geraniums, heliotrope, fuchsias, and 
roses, all in bloom, and growing as commonly and as wildly as 
brambles do at home; we have the fragrant datura, with its white 
bell-shaped flowers a full foot in length ; ; the oleander of rosy hue, 
not a stunted exotic shrub, as we see it in hothouses, but a goodly 
tree, growing in the open air; we have the laurel-leaved coral-tree, 
with its ponderous bunches of blood-red blossoms ; the magnolia, 
the splendid red hybiscus, the malopia, which produces both red and 
white flowers, resembling hollyhocks, from the same cluster; hydran- 
vias, mostly "blue (a desideratum in England); mimosas, bamboo 
canes, and another very common and very useful kind of cane, or 
reed, which is thick, strong , and tall, and is much used for fences 
and trellises. We have every kind of cactus; the Indian fig, or 
prickly pear, which grows luxuriantly from every erevice in the 
rock ; the aloe, a wild plant, but cultivated and grown to a great 
size; camellias every where, but not now in blossom; the fragrant 
wax-plant, a great blue convolyvulus, magnificent passion-flowers, and 
several beautiful creepers, red, blue, and yellow, of which I do not 
know the names. 

The fruits are comprised in the following list, as far as I have 
yet scen and tasted them,—probably there are several more: Pinc- 
apples (which grow in the open air, just like turnips and cabbages), 
pomegranates, guavas, bananas, oranges, lemons, citrons, grapes (of 
five or six kinds, at least, both red and white), figs in great plenty 
and perfection, both black and green, almonds, walnuts, chestnuts, 
apples, pears, peaches, apricots, Cape geoseberries (very fine for 
preserves), cherries, tomatoes, custard-apples, the *chu-chu’’ (a sort 
of vegetable marrow), pumpkins of great size and weiglit, often 
measuring four feet in circumference ; and of vegetables, to which 
the pumpkin introduces me, every kind known in England, with 
the addition of yams and sweet potatoes. The chief culture of the 
island is that of the vine ; albeit the wine-trade is in a very depressed 
state, from the caprice of modern fashion, which has preferred 
sherry to Madeira at most tables, European and American alike. 
Still, a very great quantity of wine must annually be made, but 
principally, perhaps, for home consumption. You get first-rate 
Madeira for about 2s, 6d. a bottle; and the same is paid for a wine 
called * tinta,” a sort of common and rather poor port. ‘There are 
other kinds of light wine, much cheaper, and consumed, probably, 
only by the poorer classes, or exported to Germany for the compo- 
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sition of * genuine hock.’ Wine-shops are even more plentiful in 
Funchal than beer-shops in England; but Ido not believe the people 
ean afford to eet drunk ; at least I have not seen or heard of such a 
vice as yet in this city. It is surprising that the olive has not yet 
been introduced ; it would grow well on the rich volcanic soil of the 
island, and might be made to compensate for the decline in the wine- 
trade. The people, in fact, are but indifferent and unenterprising 
eardeners ; they do indeed make available every foot of ground, even 
on the sides of ravines and erevices, where you may see a vineyard 
and a thatehed low cottage wherever you go; but there is no appear- 
ance whatever of science, and not much of ne atness and industry i in 
the cultivation of these plots. The bananas and oranges require no 
pains, and for that reason, perhaps, are the most common of all. Tn- 
deed, the latter are so abundant, that one cannot but fancy the old 
legend of the gardens of Ilesperus, and of the golden apples guarded 
by his three fair daughters, may relate to some ante- Homeric voyage 
of discove ry to Madeira, whe ve the astonished adventurers first beheld 
the beautiful yellow fruit which hangs in such abundance (even ten 
vards from me as [now write) on the fragrant evergreen orange- 
trees, . 

But [ have been botanising so long that [ am forgetting the 
much more interesting and important ‘subject of the people. The 
inhabitants of Madeira are, as you know, Portuguese by descent, 
and speak a patois of that language. The island was discovered and 
colonised by that nation (I believe) i in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century ; it was ealled A/adeira,* from the woods with whieh it was 
densely clothed ; ; Funchal is said to take its name from the ferns 
Which are, or rather were, abundant around it. The men are a very 
eood-looking race ; tall, well-made, with olive complexion, dark eyes 
and hair, and eenel rally with a cheerful, civil, and courteous demean- 
our. The women are almost invariably ill-looking; [ must not, I 
suppose, say vely, though no other term will apply to those past 
forty years of age; the old women are net unfrequently actually 
hideous; they are also slovenly and ill-dressed, while the men ar 
particularly clean in their linen and persons. Washing seems the 
perpetual occupation of the women; which operation they perform 
in the cold water (which is soft, from the absence of lime) of thie 
mountain-torrents. As several of these latter intersect the city, you 
may at all times see them at work (exactly in the manner described 
in the Odyssee, as performed by Nausicaa and her attendants), the 
smooth stones in the torrent-bed being covered with whole acres of 
shirts, trousers, and sheets, laid ont to dry. Strange to say, with 
such primitive means only at their command, they “* get up” linen 
very much better than you are accustomed to have it done in Eng- 
land. 

There is not a carriage, nor a cart, nor any wheeled vehicle (that 
T have yet seen) in Funchal. Consequently, there is a repose and 
a quiet, even in the busiest part of the eity, which is quite unknown 


* Cormipted, it may be, from materia. timber, 
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in the mereantile towns of England, where drays, and carts, and 
omnibuses, ereate a perpetual din. In truth, | doubt if there is 
sch a thing as a earriage-road in the whole island. The town 
itself, and all the roads leading out of it to the adjacent hills, are 
afte n beautifully, and always carefully, paved with hard black basalt 
—a material every where abundant in a voleanie island, and superior 
even to granite for the purpose. There is a neatness and a cleanli- 
ness about these streets which I have nowhere seen equalled ; ; the very 
best English pavements fall short of the clegant geometric patterns in 
which the small sca-coast pebbles are worked in front of the doors, 
in courts, and in some of the principal ruas. Goods are earricd 
about on very primitive-looking sledges, drawn by pairs of stout 
little oxen. These vehicles glide so noiselessly over the polished 
basalt, however heavy the loa ul, that they are actually inaudible a 
very few paces from you; and altogether they are so efficient and 
convenient, that so far from thinking them barbarous and uncivi- 
lised, as | at first did, I begin to wonder that the English have not 
had the good sense to adopt them, even though the yoke be the 
very same as that described by Ifomer, and the sledge nothing more 
than a rude plank app ended to a pole. The /0nddrat, or drivers, 
have a droll custom of carrying a coarse cloth, or skin, which they 
now and then dip in the gutter, and place before the sledge, for 
the purpose of allowing it to glide over and contract the wet under- 
neath, so as to facilitate its passage over the stones. 
The houses are very substantially built, of a hard scoriacious 
rock, partly black, partly of a dusky lron- red —both kinds igneous, 


and extreme ly durable. The basalt is so hard that it cannot be 
worked, like these two varictics, vache | are well adapted for the 
chisel; it is, however, extensively used for walling, more Cyclopeo, 


inc. of erent and small pieces cleverly fitted together. All the 
houses, villas, and churches are white-washed, one or two here and 
there having a pax or a yellow coating, which serves to diversify 
the effect. The houses eenerally are ‘good ; but the streets are 
narrow, and the shops very poor. The villas are for the most part 
fitted up with a view to the comfort of English residents, who hire 
them at the high rate of from 150/, to 2500. for the season of seven 
months, 

It is impossible not be struck with the absence of those offensive 
sights so well known as nuisances, both in England, and still more, 
| beheve, in France and Italy. The churches are perfectly clean, 
the streets almost equally so, even the by-ways and alleys have 
their bright black pavement unsullied by dung or filth, Nothing 
approaching to indeeceney meets the sight; the beggars are neither 
humerous nor importunate; and perhaps the singular and some- 
what revolting spectacle of a head reclining in a friendly lap, while 

Buh ted to the process of vermin-hunting, is almost the only dis- 
avreeable that is of frequent oceurrence. Fleas, it must be told, 
are considered the pest of Madeira ; they cannot, however, be very 
had, for T have knelt in the churches, been into shops, houses, and 
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convents, slept in an inn and a villa, and been in close contact with 
the lowest, without as yet having either felt or seen the annoyance 
in a single instance. A small ant infests houses, and is very trouble- 
some. 

Both the men and the women wear a scanty blue cloth cap, 
which perches on the very top of the head, and terminates in a sharp 
peak, or erect pigtail, of most unusual appearance, ‘The women, 
however, as often cover their jet-black hair with a white or a 
coloured kerchief. The weather being too hot, and the streets too 
steep for the most part, for walking, the gentlemen almost always 
ride on very tolerable horses, the women (English ladies and the 
better class of natives) in palanquins, and invalids in hammocks. 
Both these vehicles appear to be very convenient and comfortable ; 
certainly much more so than the old-fashioned English sedan- chair, 
They are both suspended on a long pole, borne on the shoulder of 
a man at each extremity. 

Small as the island is, and destitute of any considerable towns 
besides Funchal, it is very thickly peopled. ‘The size of the whole 
is but forty-five miles long by fifteen wide, and the greater part is 
occupied by almost inaccessible mountain- peaks (the highest point 
being more than six thousand feet above the sea); yet there are 
considerably more than a hundred thousand inhabitants. Wherever 
you go—along the most secluded ravines and the most difficult 
mountain- paths—you are sure to meet great numbers of people. 
Where they all dwell appears an inexplicable problem, till you 
gradually discover the countless number of thatched cabins which 
peep above the vineyards in every part. A few country churches 
are here and there erected among them in the neighbourhood around 
Funchal ; but of the interior I cannot speak, not having as yet 
visited it. 

The rides along the mountain-passes are, as may be supposed, 
magnificent. I ascended a paved road to the height of about two 
thousand feet, to visit a large church, which forms a conspicuous 
object from below. It was a long, steep ascent, and the sweat 
literally poured from our horses when we at length alighted at 
the platform on which it stands, embosomed in chestnut-trees. It 
was worth a visit, but we found nothing particularly deserving 
of description ;—a large building, with paintings and gilded altars ; 
once, I imagine, better served and more attended than it now is. 
It stands on the edge of a deep ravine, beyond which, in the dis- 
tance, rose many jagged peaks, with harsh yet softened outline, 
and strongly shadowed in the glorious sunsct immediately behind 
them ; while nearer to us, on the opposite bank, we behe ld terrace 
upon terrace, with vineyards and pine- -woods, and isolated cha- 
teaux. These mountain-torrents, by the way, (which are nume- 
rous, and made very serviceable for supplying water to the vine- 

yards,) though quiet and harmless rivulets at present, exhibit suf- 
ficient proofs of their size and power during the rainy season, in 
the width of their beds, the depth to which they have cut their 
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way through the solid rock, and in the immense water-worn boul- 
ders of basalt which they have brought down from the mountains. 
Their channels are confined between very high and strong walls 
where they pass through the heart of the city imto the sea, and 
bridges are thrown across them in many places, from which it must 
be a striking scene to contemplate the foaming and turbid current 
below. Serious and alarming inundations have occurred, before 
these water-courses were securely enclosed, 

The hills are of remarkably bold and irregular outline ; nothing 
is seen of the undulating sweep and the rounded summits of our 
English chalk and mountain-limestone ; but peak and cliff, preei- 
pice and point, just as they were tossed up from below by voleanic 
throes, or consolidated from the liquefied matter which was in all 
probability originally discharged at the bottom of the sea, and sub- 
sequently upheaved by some terrific subterrancous convulsion. At 
the present moment I have a glorious prospect before me: the 
summits are clear of clouds, and elowing in the golden hght of the 
sun, while deep shadows invest the sides in comparative gloom. 
The verdure is scanty on the highest points ; but all is green, from 
the sea-level upwi ards. 

[ cannot avoid venturing a few words on the geological features 
of the country, though I speak with diflidence on the subjcet. This 
is undoubtedly one of its most extraordinary and interesting cha- 
racteristies. As much of the island as I have yet visited is wholly 
and entirely voleanic. ‘The rocks are for the most part masses of 
basalt, more or less marked by the action of fire on their external 
surfaces. There is nowhere any sign of stratification or aqueous 
deposition, if we except the very superficial alluvimm which has 
been brought down from the mountains, The basaltic rocks are 
in many plac es worn through by the torrents, so that an exact 
knowledge of their nature and thickness may often be obtained. 
They abound in vertical joints, and in some few instances have an 
irregular cleavage, like coarse slates; but they are not in any ease 
arranged in horizontal or tilted strata, which would be the case 
With metamorphic rocks. Beneath them there generally runs a 
band of intensely-burnt earthy matter, which sometimes takes the 
form of conglomer ate, sometimes of breccia, sometimes of very 
heavy and partially metallic lumps of half-liquefied matter, not 
unlike the slag or refuse of iron- foundries. In many places a dark 
cinereous rock protrudes through the surface, scorched, contorted, 
and more or less porous in its composition, This it is which is 
principally used for building houses; it is very hard, and may 
be obtained in blocks of considerable size. Some of the lesser 
hills which rise from the sides or roots of the mountains are 
covered with a stiff red clay, others with indurated sand or 
mud; in some places there are regular strata of comminuted 
pumice- -stone, all which appear to have been discharged im a liquid 
state, or eae n up with boiling water. In some parts the action 
of fire is appalling and terrific; a whole precipice of cinder, which 
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minat have been incandescent ; half-fused beds of cruptive matter, 
and streaks of red, vellow, or brown lava, irregularly interposed,— 
every thing sered, and blighted, and cee The soil is ex- 
tremely rich, and in most - es of considerable depth. It is ofa 
fine brown eolour, sometimes passing into a deep ochrous red, and 
very crumbling to the toueh,—what the Latins called pudris. It is 
evidently alfein, brought down from the mountains, and formed 
ol the di — of thie voleanie roek, with but little admixture of 
‘table matte This, however, must not be confounded with the 
inns beds of indurated yellow mud, which have been poured forth, 
sometimes to thie depth of ten or twelve feet, from subaqueous 
vents, and which still oeeupy their original position. There is an 
extinet crater ameng the | ighest eroup of mountain-peaks, besides 
veral cones and isolated hillocks which scem to have been active at 
a remote period. A few miles to the south-cast of Madeira are seve- 
ral sn aller rocky islets, wholly bare of vegetation, and composed 
valiade of voleanie matter. The de pth of the sea all round Madeira 
and its lonely satellites is very considerable ; close to the shore, or 
rather to the edge of the rocks, the soundings give from seven to 
ten fathonis; a rile anda quarter from it , thirty ‘and forty fathoms; 
Increasing to ZOO fathoms at a distance of three or four miles. The 
view of the smaller islands, ealled the Deserters,” whether at their 
first misty a from out the bosom of the waste of waters, 
the vasty Atlantic, or as you sail close by them, 1s strange, myste- 
rious, and awful. Pha it was the prevailing impression left upon my 
mind; they are something not of our exterior world, but matter 
escaped from the cae lake-fires which are : upposed still to oeeupy 
the central regions of our elobe. 
“pore has no sea-coast; no sands, no shells, no sea-weeds. 
ec ve and there is a narrow margin of shingle, formed of basaltic 
chhle s3; but im general there are very ligh “ges and escarpments 
ris we Sabrup tly out of the deep sea. The tide is almost iimpereep- 
tible, ebbing and flowing only two or three feet. The fishery 1s 
eood and abundant. The red and the grey emer’ are excellent ; 
also a tish ike a pereh; the John Dory, the mackerel, and a few 
others unknown on our coasts. The tunny is partie woe he plentiful, 
and grows to an immense size. IL have seen ten or a dozen in the 
fish-market in one day, ech seven or eight feet long. They are 
sold in slices, at about a halfpenny a pound, and form the cliet 
food of the poorer classes. The body of the fish is very thick and 
muscular, and ents exaetly like coarse beef. When cooked it is as 
eood as salmon, and very like it in flavour, though not in colour, it 
being as brown as roast meat. On this fish, on chestnuts and on 
pumpkins, the poor almost entirely subsist. Meat is both searee 
and indifferent; beef, the best, about 4d. a pound; mutton hardly 
catable, Poultry is abundant end cheap; butter and bacon nearly 
double the price which they bring in England; cream not to be 
had, and milk not without difficulty. Red-legeed partridges are 
obtained on the mountains; they are inferior to those fed on ow 
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English stubbles, and have dry white meat, more like that of a 
pheasant. 

The native manufactures are all of a triffing and unprofitable 
description ; wicker-baskets, bird-cages of reeds, lace, preserves, 
dried fruits, and artificial flowers made of stained feathers. The 
three last-named articles are made and sold at the convents of Fun- 
chal, which are now few, and much impoverished ; and it is to be 
feared that they form an essential part of their very scanty liveli- 
hood, the Portuguese Government having embezzled all the conven- 
tual funds upon which it could lay its impious hands. 

There is no deficiency of churches ; the city of Funchal, with its 
environs, contains ten or twelve large and magniticent ones, besides 
acathedral. ‘lo begin with the latter: it is a fine building, about 
the size of a first-class parochial church in England. It was built, 
I believe, early in the sixteenth century, in a very tolerable style 
of Italian Gothie. Externally it is white-washed and painted; the 
tower is plain, occupying the place of a northern transept, and is 
surmounted (as are several other churches) by a low pyramidal 
spirelet, covered with glazed tiles. ‘The nave is divided from the 
aisles by pointed arches. The side walls of the former are oecupied 
by richly gilded and carved altars, in place of windows ; there is no 
triforium, but a row of elerestory lancet-lights. At each end of me 
transept: al cross there is a very large and magnificent gilt altar 
one of them only has a dressed image: this feature (ot which 1 
for one, am by no means an admirer) is but seldom to be found in 
Funchal. ‘The ceiling of both nave and choir is extremely magni- 
fiececnt; of earved cedar, painted and gilded in a sort of Moorish 
fashion. The choir is fitted with handsome carved st: ills, and has 
a splendid ligh altar, and many paintings. It is well kept, and 

clean; there are nee benches nor ehairs (except a very few of 
the former, for the use of the infirm, or of the better classes), but 
the people kneel and sit on the floor, which is boarded. The church 
of San Pedro is also very fine, and rich in curiously carved and 
wilded altars, walls, and paintings. The Lady Chapel and_ the 
Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament in this church are among the 
most beautiful things I ever saw; even Pugin would admire them, 
a not of a very orthodox Gothic detail. The «College Churel’ 

s another Jar: ae and very fine building, formerly belonging to thie 
the its; it was seized by Government, the seminary attached to it 
turned into barracks, and the church used solely for the military. 
| attended a “ military Mass” in it last Sunday ;—a strange per- 
formance, to my eyes, the band plaving loudly the whole time, and 
a soldicr in his uniform serving at the altar. There is a particularly 
interesting church attached to the convent of Santa Clara ; with 
some ancient monuments, some good paintings, and the walls wholly 
eovered, in iternally, with glazed tiles disposed in mosaic patterns. 
The effeet of this is partic nuk: uly good: we might borrow a hint from 
it for our churches in Knelan l: indeed, it has already been partially 
adopte dat Cheadle, The iieal ‘h of Santa Lucia is also handsome 
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and spacious; that of the Encarnacion (conventual) is old, and 
rather dingy, with a vaulted roof. But all that I have seen are 
very well and reverently kept ; lamps are always burning before the 
Blessed Sacrament; and (with one or two exceptions) there is less 
of the shabby millinery look about them—in a word, less of bad 
taste and of paltry frippery, than is sometimes found in modern 

Catholic churches. Most of these buildings seem to date from the 
camanu century. ‘The money expended upon them must have 
been enormous, arguing both more wealth and more religious fer- 
vour than is now to be found on the island. 

One very large church and convent in this city, that of the 
Franciscans, was long ago shut up by the Government, the monks 
expelled, and the buildings suffered to fall into decay. Other 
churches were sacrilegiously plundered of their plate and movables 
of value. The military, as I said, have the sole possession of what 
was the Jesuits’ church. There is a strong fort above the city, and 
a palace, the residence of the Governor, both strongly ¢ garrisoned by 
Portuguese troops. There is also a corps of the more modern, and 
far more effective, police, and, on the whole, good order is observed. 

Believe me, ever truly yours, 


TITHES. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Jesu, Maria! 


My pear Srr,—The subject of tithes having been laid before 
the public in your last Rambler, and expounded as commanded by 
the canon law of holy Church, it would seem expedient to make a 
few practical remarks on their applicability to England, and the mode 
of carrying out that ancient and approved method of providing for 
the temporal wants of those who minister to us spiritual things. 

When we speak of tithes, we are met at the outset on every 
side by the laity with such exclamations as, ‘Oh, tithes! those 
are things of the past, and can never be renewed amongst us. No; 
the payment of tithes to the Protestant clergy has rendered them 
odious. We can never think of re-establishing them.”—“ As well, 
my dear sir, might you object, that because a thief picks your 
pocket, you are not bound to pay your just debts.” E xcellently ob- 
served ; for tithes, in some sh: ape or other, are really and truly just 
debts, according to the doctrine laid down in the article in ques- 
tion ; and that they are not mere alms, and hence can have no pos- 
sible connexion with the precept of almsgiving,’ is clear from the 
proposition of Wiclif, art. 18, condemned by Martin V. in the 
Council of Constance. And hence it is clear, that until something 
better is provided in place of what we freely admit to be the objec- 
tionable system of bench-renting, that sy stem, approved of by our 
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Lords the Bishops, must be retained as, in default of something 
better, the only means of obtaining any thing in the shape of tithes 
from the people. 

The offertory, excellent as an auxiliary, is merely an alms for 
the immediate wants of the pastors, and must necess arily be left to 
the discretion of the givers; but the Church, when she commands 
tithes, leaves nothing to the discretion of the givers: hence it is 
quite in the spirit of the Church to have some compulsory payment 
or other. Now it might be difficult, perhaps impossible, to re- 
establish tithes, precisely as tithes; but it would be far from difli- 
cult to make, under episcopal authority, a commutation of tithes, 
apportioning to the Catholic souls of every Catholic parish or dis- 
trict, the quota they should be called upon to pay annually, quarterly, 
or at Christmas and Easter, according to their respective means and 
profits. Such, since the Irish Church has been deprived of her tem- 
poralities, has been the practice of that truly Catholic nation. But 
we may instance a case as more fully coming home to our own doors. 

When the late Primate of all Ireland, Dr. Crolly, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, first went to that town as parish-priest, he 
found the number of Catholics so small that they could all be 
packed in a small room. After he became Archbishop, Metropo- 
litan, and Primate, he began to beat about him for the means of ex- 
tending religion ; but this could not be done without a large body 
of clergy, and these could not be had without the means of support- 
ing them. Accordingly he introduced bench-rents, as one means 
of providing for this “(if they did not previously exist) ; and, more 
than this, collections every Sunday. Three Sundays in the month 
this collection went to support the fabric and the wants of the cha- 
pel; the fourth Sunday, to the support of the clergy; but with this 
difference, that on this fourth Sunday the collection was not volun- 
tary, as onthe other days, but, according to the system in other parts 
of Ireland in receiving the Christmas and Easter dues, nothing but 
gold and silver was taken, and this in a regular proportion, accord. 
ing to the means of cach one; and as the sum was paid, the amount 
was announced by the collectors to. the congregation. This was 
afterwards equally divided amongst the clergy, “with this sole differ- 
ence, that the parish-priest, who had the trouble and responsi- 
bility, received thirteen-pence for each shilling received by the 
others. This quickly produced its results ina short time, in ‘pla ce 
of one priest, twelve were to be found, together with a flourishing 
archiepiscopal seminary, and religion inereased accordingly ; so 
that now the Catholics in Armagh form a no inconsiderable ‘body, 
and that in the very hotbed of Trish Presbyterianism ; and they 
who for centuries have been condemned to worship their God in 
the see of St. Patrick without the limits of the city, are now about 
to build a church within its walls. This has been brought about 
by increasing the clergy, and at the same time providing for their 
support by a substitute for, or a commutation of, tithes. When, 
then, we have so excellent a model as the Irish Church to look 
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to, we need not walk in the footsteps of the vulgar herd of Eng- 
lish Dissenters. 

That which is our right has been usurped by the established 
heresy : it is now our duty to find a substitute for it that shall at 
once provide tor the wants of the Church, and shall at least be 
coloured with the signification of what the Church expressly com- 
mands for the support of her ministers, who minister spiritual things 
to the children of her bosom. Let us get rid of bench-rents to- 
morrow, but let us do all things in reason and in prudence, — It is 
for owe Lords the Bishops to ordain, and then for the clergy to act 
on that ordinance, the laity of course co-operating. A friend of 
ours, to whom we mentioned the subject the other day, said these 
precise words: ‘J, for instance, pay five pounds a-year for my 
bench: abolish the system of bench-rents, which is atrocious, and 
[ will give you ten pounds a-year, and will of course give in the 
offertory in addition according to convenience.’ This liberal spirit, 
we are convinced, would spread if only properly understood, and if 
the laity at large are given to understand that they do not support 
their clergy as they w ould a beggar to whom they give their alms, 
but as those to whom they are justly indebted : the labourer is 
worthy of his hire.” In fact, a priest engaged in the salvation of 
souls has clearly as distinct a right to all that is necessary to main- 
tain him in the position he is called upon to fill in his particular 
town, as a physician or a lawyer has to his fee, as a merchant has 
to be paid for his merchandise, as a servant to his wages. And I 
am sure that any clergyman would feel himself insulted who was 
told that what he received was given him as an alms to a beggar; 
nor, Lam convineed, would he consent to receive it on such termes. 
The secular clergy have not taken vows of poverty; the canons of 
the Church, and especially the holy Council of Trent, do not admit 
of their living as paupers; they must cither have a patrimony or a 
benefice in order to be ordained ; and where, as in this country, they 
are ordained ad litulum missionis, they are not supposed in these 
times to go out, as did the A \postles , without either serip or staff; 
but that acme of evangelical perfection is reserved to those fay oured 
souls who devote themselves to it in the holy bonds of a religious 
life; and even with regard toe these it is an extreme case, and, 
amongst the most illustrious and clastie of the religious orders of 
these latter centuries, is a special vow added to the others in par- 
ticular cases 

In conclusion, [cannot help remarking on that absence of re- 
gard for the mass of the people which but too often peeps out in 
the semi-Protestantism of our Catholicity in England; and this, 
instead of being amended, seems to threaten to inerease. In those 
old ugly chapels which necessarily meet with the anathemes of 
every sincere lover of Christian art, we do indeed sce a provision 
for the people, the 07.70, which is not always found in more 
modern erections. You haye your overgrown ugly gallery added to 
from time to time, to mect the ex igencies of the increasing swarms 
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of the people, before a swarm moves off to a uew hive : this is filled 
by a cleaner, perhaps, if not a higher, class than the body of the 
chapel: but then it is beautiful to see the poor of Chiist filling the 
vast space below with its seats, and not only this, but every avail- 
able spot, up to the narrow and confined space railed off, and which 
bears the name of a sanctuary, so that you see the poor in their 
rags actually elbowing the priest as he sits down at the Gloria, Kc., 
and frieze coats mingled in admired confusion with the eorgeous 
vestments of the ofliciating clergyinan, or the snow-white surplices 
of lis servers. Go, on the contrary, into one of our new Gothic ; 
churches, in which we think we have done so much to restore 
rcligious feeling amongst us, and a taste for that brotherhood which 
is the natural. offspring of the Catholie and Christian principle. 
What do we see? A nave filled with a long-drawn row of benches, 
partially filled by the guality of the place, and the poor or less 
favoured in a distant vista, beyond the extent of the preacher's 
voice, or in the long-drawn aisles, hidden ever and anon by some 
lutervening pillar from the sight of the preacher, and thus prevented 
from following that glance of the eye, or that motion of the arm, 
which would s supply the meaning of something he but indistinctly 
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| 
apprehends m his nascondiglio. Truly pauperes: evangelizantur | 
these splendid piles, coustructed indeed with a view to —- | 
but seareely with a view to the indoctrination of the poor in th f 
lessons of that Gospel in which it is said, “*Qui major est See 1 
vobis fiat sicut minor.”? God forbid that I should be insensible to ‘} 
the noble service done to us by those who have restored true Chris- i| 
tian art amongst us; but I only contend for this, that in the eree- 1 
tion of our churches, the aisles should be constructed solely with a | 


reference to processions and the devotion of the Via Crucis, and 
should consequently be totally unprovided with seats. Let the nave 
be so large as to be able to contain the whole congregation, execpt 
such few stragglers as for their own private devotion choose to 
stand about in the aisles. And if there must be those atrocities, 
benches, in the name of gooduess let us confine them to the lower 
half of the nav e, and at least have chairs in the upper half, by which 
means we secure the advantage of having the preacher placed half | 
way down the nave, as in the creat chur ches in Italy, and especially Tt 
in Rome, while those who cce upy the chairs can turn about to the 
preacher, and afterwards settle down for Mass in such corners as i 
may best suit their devotion ; or if they choose to hear a succession | 
of Masses s, at different altars, can carry their chair about with them, 
and take up such new position as is most favourable to the object 
they have in view. But these English are such matter-of-fact 
people. I heard a priest reproved the other day for making the 
children laugh at catechism; yet in old times preachers were ‘often 
applauded with a universal ‘el: apping of hands. ‘* Oh, tell it not in 
Gath.” Really these good people will require a separate heaven ; 
they cannot endure to : eo there in company of Italians, Belgians, or 
Irish! I remain, Xe. 

Tue Wrirer or Tue Paver on Tings, 
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Ceelesiastical Register, 


PAPAL RESCRIPT IN FAVOUR OF THE CATHOLIC POOR- 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


T1118 substance of the following we gave in our last Number. 


Beatissimo Padre, 

I Cattolici d’ Inghilterra hanno formata, sotto il titolo di Comitato 
della Scuola dei Poveri, una commissione, la quale invigila sotto la 
direzione dei Vescovi alle collette ed alle altre cose che possono pro- 
muovere |’ educazione Cattolica dei poveri Cattolici I Vescovi hanno 
stabilito che le collette se dibbano tutti gli anni della Domenica dopo 
l’ Ottava del Corpus Domini, festa in Inghilterra del 8. Cuore. 

I Vicarj Aplici. dell’ Inghilterra e per essi Niccola Wiseman Ves- 
covo Melipotamense Vicario Aplici. del Distretto Londinense, wnil- 
mente supplicano che Vra, Santita si degni, undo favorire a questo 
oggetto plo, accordare in perpetuum l’Indulgenza Plenaria applicabile 
anche alle anime del Purgatorio a tutti quelli che in qualunque Distretto 
dell’ Inghilterra, in quel giorno ad entro la sua Ottava, contessati e com- 
municati daranno qualche limosina per Veducazione dei poveri Catto- 
lici nelle Fede Cattolica da erogargi nel modo approvato dei respettivi 
Vicarj Aplici. Come pure I’ Indulgenza Plenaria perpetua ed appli- 
cabile alle anime Sante da lucrarji da tutti gli associati contribuente 
alle collette del sudetto comitato sotto la dipendenza dei Vicarj Aplici. 
Ji quali nella Festa di S. Giorgio Martire ec di 8S, Edoardo Re e Contes- 
sore e nelle loro Ottave, previa la confessioni e la S. Communione 
prezheranno in qualche Chiesa, Cappella, o pubblico Oratorio giusta la 
mente del sommo Pontifice. Che ed. 

Utendo facultatibus aSSmo. Domino Nro. Pio Div. Provid. PP. IX, 
Nobis specialiter tributis annuimus in omnibus pro gratia juxta petita. 
Contrariis quibuscunque non obstantibus. 

Dat. Rome ex. Aed. S. C. de Pnda. Fide, die 31 Octobris, 1849. 

Gratis si ne alla omnino solutione quocunque titulo, 

ALEXANDER BARNABO, a Secretis. 


By this Resecript, his Holiness, Oct. 31, 1849, grants perpetually— 


1, A Plenary Indulgence to all who, on the Feast of the Sacred 
HIeart, the Sunday after the Octave of Corpus Christi, or within eight 
days after, shall go to Confession and Communion, and subscribe to the 
Poor-School Committee’s Fund. 

2. A Plenary Indulgence to all contributors to the same who, on 
the Feasts of S. George or S, Edward the Confessor, or during their 
octaves, shall go to Confession and Communion, and pray for some time 
for the intention of his Holiness the Pope. 

3. Both Indulgences are applicable by way of suffrage to the Faithful 
departed, 

NicHo.Las, Bishop of Melipotamus. 


(By order of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop) 
Scotr Nasmytu SrToxess, Secretary to the 
Catholic Poor-School Committee. 
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CATHOLIC MIDDLE SCHOOL, 6 JOHN STREET, 
BEDFORD ROW. 


Tur Committee of the Catholic Middle School have just issued the fol- 
lowing letter and notice : 


Sir,—lI beg to lay before you, as one of the contributors to the fund 
for establishing the Catholic’ Middle School, the details of a measure 
which the Committee have resolved to adopt, with the view of increas- 
ing the attendance at the school, and extending its advantages to a de- 
serving class of Catholic youths. 

You are probably aware that the ordinary charge for each boy is 
&/, 8s. a-year, payable quarterly in advance. It has now been deter- 
mined to admit exhibitioners—the number of whom receiving instruc- 
tion in the school at the same time shall never exceed twenty vefive—at 
half the regular charge, or 12. 1s. each a-quarter, and to bestow upon 
the contributors to the Guarantee Fund the privilege of nominating 

candidates for exhibitions in the proportion of one candidate for every 
5. contributed. 

From the boys so nominated exhibitioners will be selected after 
an examination, which will embrace an inquiry into the moral charac- 
ter, intellectual attaiminents, and pecuniary circumstances of the can- 
didates. 

The Committee, as they desire by this arrangement to reward ge- 
nuine merit, are determine ‘d to attach chief w eight to moral qualitica- 
tions; and it is essential, therefore, that every ‘candidate should pro- 
duce a certificate of good character from at least one priest having 

faculties. Similar testimonials from other parties, and especially from 
previous teachers, will receive the attention which they deserve. 

Examiners appointed by the Committee will carefully ascertain the 
merits and attainments of the respective candidates. 

In reference to pecuniary circumstances, it will be required that the 
candidates produce from their parents or guardians a written assurance 
of their inability to meet the regular school-fee. 


As a contributor of to the School fund, you are entitled to 
nominate boys, who, before admission to the examination, will be 


expected to shew a letter from you attesting your belief that they are, 
with reference to the qualifications above “nientionc ‘d, fit and proper 
candidates for election to the exhibitions. 

I may be permitted to add, that the interests of the school and of the 
Catholic public will be served by your nominating boys of promise, be- 
longing to poor but respectable and virtuous parents and that, in case 
of your being unacquainted with candidates answering this descrip- 
tion, the Committee have reason to believe that the clergy generally 
will be glad to recommend for nomination deserving youths of whom 
they have personal knowledge. You will not fail, howev er, to observe, 
that your nomination docs not confer an absolute title to an exhibition, 
but simply a right of admission to an examination, at which the merits 


of the different candidates will be tested, with a view to the selection of 


the most worthy as exhibitioners. 

The examinations for exhibitions will take place twice a-year, viz. 
on the first Tuesdays after the Christmas and the Midsummer holiday $s re- 
spectively ; and it is desirable that the necessary papers should be sent 
in to the Secretary at least a fortnight before the day of examination. 

I am yours faithfully, 
EpwarpD HEAty Tompson, 
Honorary Secretary. 
4 Chepstow Villas, Bayswater. 
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NOTICE. 

Every candidate tor an exhibition, duly nominated by a contribu- 
ior to the Guarantee Fund, will be re quires l to produce testimonials to 
eharaeter from at least one priest having faculties ; a certificate from his 
parents or guardians, attesting their inability to pay the regular charges 
ot the sehool. 

The candids ite will also be examined in the rudiments of an ordinary 
classical and commercial education, 

It is distinctly understood that the success of candidates will depend 
chiefly upon moral and re ligious character, with due regard to talents 
and social position, 


ee a ne 


ROME, 


Retorn OF trE Porr.—The Constitutionnel publishes the follow- 
ing letter from Rome, 10th inst. :—** The arrival of the Pope tor the 20th 
of this month is announced in the most formal manner. All diffieulties 
have been removed. <A loan of six millions of crowns has, it is said, 
been negotiated. Preparations have been commenced for the entry of 
his Holiness.’ The Paris correspondent of the Chronicle believes the 
above assurance is correct.  ** His Holiness,’? he says, ** will make his 
solemn entry into his capital on the 20th of the present month. The 
prepi arations for the reception of the Pope have been going on for some 
time. The terms upon which the Pope has consented to take this 
important step are not known, beyond the fact that, if concessions have 
heen made, they are not upon his side, The fact is, that the position of 
the French troops in Rome has for some time past been so embarrassing, 
that the Government is glad to induce the return of his Holiness on 
his own terms, In going to Rome at all the French took a false step, 
into which they were led partly from their ignorance of the true state of 
prblie feeling in the States of the Church, and partly by their national 
vanity, which has so often indueed them to meddle in matters with 
which they have no concern, ‘They have now nothing for it but to get 
out of the scrape as best they can.” 


THe Canpdinxats’ COMMIT?TEE.—EXTRAORDINARY SurctpE.—The 
Roman Gazette publishes the following :—** The Cardinals of the Com- 
mittee of the Government, who allow free access to all persons who have 
any thing to say to them, admitted this morning a certain Ceccarelli, 
ex-adjutant of the disbanded Civic Guard. Ife pre sented a petition, in 
which he demanded, in imperious language, employment and the im- 
mediate advance of 100 dollars. Without waiting for a reply, he drew 
a dagger, and threatened to stab them if they did not give him the 
money. ‘The Cardinals endeavoured to calm him, but called tor assist- 
ance, Whereupon he plunged the dagger into his own breast.’ Accord- 
ing to another version he did not threaten the Cardinals, + on his 
demand being rejected, stabbed himself. He was taken away by the 
police. 





Retreat At St. ANNE’s, MANCHESTER (given by the Fathers of 
the Immaculate Conce ption).—St. Anne’s Chureh is situated in a poor 
but densely populated « district of Manchester, in the midst of the factories. 
Its congregation are principally Trish, or the descendants of Trish parents. 
Corrupt as are the morals of many of them, still their faith is not wholly 
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destroyed, and their respect for the old religion and its ministers is great. 
On the evening of Sunday, the 7th of October, the Very Reverend Dr. 
Aubert, accompanied by Fathers Cooke and Noble, commenced a spi- 
ritual retreat in the chureh; the order of the exercises of the Mission 
being as follows :—Mass at five o’clock, followed by instruction (for the 
fnetory people, who were obliged to be at their work at six.) Second 
instruction at nine. At seven in the evening the Rosary, tollowed by 
instruction, At eight a sermon, after which the Miser ere, and Benedic- 
tion of the most holy § Sacrament. The retreat, of which we regret that 
want of space prevents our giving the details, continued for three wee ks, 
and produced the happiest results. 

SCHISMATICAL MOVEMENT IN FRANCE.—Public attention among 
the Catholics of France is at present much absorbed by a so-called 
petition, addressed by the Abbé Chantome to the Pope, to Councils, 
and to Bishops, regarding ecclesiastical education, exterior worship, 
the Liturgy, &e. &e. The spirit of this new form of heresy may be 
judged from the following specimens, which we translate (slightly 
abridging them) from extracts given in the Ami de la Religion. 1. 
The Abbé Chantome pretends “that the want of contact with socie ty, 
arising from sacerdotal education as it is generally practised in the 
Church, and especially in France, produces in the clergy a moral feeble- 
ness Which makes them despised by the young, and by the ardent and 
influential classes of society. The knowledge of the clergy is narrow 
and often absurd. Their piety is based on false monastic practices, 
devoid of their vigorous spirit; the young clergy, shut up in their 


cloisters, know nothing of the storms ‘of popular lite, and the duties of 


« Christian people.” The Abbé therefore demands : :-—*'That the teach- 
ine given the clergy be public; that the young clerks be sent to secular 
schools chosen by the Catholics, to breathe therein public life and love 
for the institutions of their country. That almost all the clementary 
hooks placed in the hands of ecclesiastics in the seminaries be with- 
drawn. That ecclesiastical teaching from its commencement exhibit 
the well-harmonised degrees of catholic or universal science; that 
it aecept artistic studies, and place itself en rapport with all the 
branches of human science.” The Abbé further demands :— That 
preaching be not abandoned by the Bishops to the parochial clergy, 
and left in an arbitrary, anarchical state, both as regards its subjects 
and its method. That public worship be recalled to its ancient forms, 
worthily carried out. That the French language, and_ the vulgar 
tongues which are in a forward state, be eradually and prudently 
admitted into all parts of the Liturgy speci: ly destined for the people ; 
as the principal motive the Church had for’ the retention of the old 
languages in the Liturgy no longer exists. ‘That the use of Communion 
in two kinds be re-established. That all ecclesiastical vestments be 
reformed and restored to their ancient patterns. That the old agape, 
or reports taken in common in the parishes, be restored. That the re- 
ligious efforts of the middle ages be carried out, by opening halls for 
the representation of ni: itional or religious historical dramas. That the 
Church put far away from her all endowments, all revenues; and that 
the salaries proftered by the State be refused. That the principle of the 
communion of the solidarité of Catholics, in regard to material goods, 
be proclaimed in a striking manner by the Church, the fundamental 
principle of private property being also admitted.’ 

The Archbishop of Paris has received from the Pope mm immediate 
condemnation of M. Chantome’s propositions; and has solemnly aud 
urgently called on M. Chantome to retract them. 
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Country ATHEISM IN l’RANCE.—In the canton of Mielan, depart- 
ment of Gers, is a little town named Hugat, of scarcely 800 inhabitants, 
which has the happiness of having for mayor a terrible Republican, and 
moreover a bel esprit. The town- councillors do not yield to their mayor 
in contempt of royalty, and what they term superstition; they regard 
their municipal as a second Voltaire, and themselves as the successors of 
the Eneyclopédistes. In the first days that followed the promulgation 
of the republican form of government, the mayor, who it is said had 
been a hedge schoolmaster, believing that the eyes of the world were 
upon him, and wishing to strike terror into all the Catholic Powers of 
Europe, came to the resolution of decreeing the abolition of the Catholic 
religion, Desirous of planting a thorn in the Pope’s side, he proceeded 
with his council to the village church, which in the name of civilisation 
he took possession of. He confiscated the crucifix and the censer, and 
planted the republican banner on the steeple. Aiming a mortal blow 
at the College of Cardinals, he issued an interdict on the curate of the 
parish, and ‘threatened with awful pains and penalties such priests of 
the neighbouring district as should dare to touch the soil of the terrible 
little commune over whose destinies he presided. With Machiavellian 
cunning, however, he and his auxiliaries consented to perform certain 
duties which are usually those ofthe ecclesiastical order ; he proposed to 
baptise the new-born children himscif, and even to confer the nuptial 
benediction at the same time that he performed the civil rite for the 
newly-married couples. But his compliance with human weakness 
descended no lower ; and he scoffed at and menaced the ignorant peas- 
ants who demanded that the rites of the Church should be performed 
over the graves of their deceased relations. It was whispered that the 
mayor deeply meditated on imitating the example of the Convention, 
and, while abolishing Christianity, to decree the existence of the Supreme 
Being, the worship of Reason, ‘of Proudhon, and the 7riad of Pierre 
Leroux. It will scarcely be believed that such things, even in a remote 
and almost unknown corner of France, should be allowed to go on; yet 
it is a fact that it is only since the nomination of the new Prefects, a a 
week or ten days since, that a stop has been put to these acts of stupid 
impiety. These village Chaumettes and Heberts amused themselves 
with a burlesque imitation of the ceremonies of religion. So late as the 
19th of last month they were entreated by the w idow and friends of a 
farmer, remarkable for his piety, and who had just died, to allow prayers 
to be read in the church over his coffin. The mayor consented to open 
the church and receive the body, but when the funeral procession arrived 
they found the sacred editice occupied by these miserable buftoons, who 
insisted on allowing no one but themselves to read the prayers for the 
departed. The friends of the deceased, disgusted at their profanity, 
withdrew the body, and interred it in the burial-ground, 
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